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New, easier method for testing 


strength of anti-stain solutions 


Step 1 — Using the new Permatox Hy- 
drometer, take a sample of Permatox 
10-S (or Dowicide) from dipping vat 
and make readings. 


The strength of your sap stain solutions 
is no longer a matter of guess —— some- 
times too weak to be effective, at other 
times unnecessarily strong. Our Research 
Department has developed this rapid 
method for checking solutions made 
from Permatox 10-S or Dowicides. 

+ With the new Permatox Hydrometer, 


any one can make the tests, following the 


om 


Hydromete™ 


EVERY USER OF PERMATOX 10-S OR DOWICIDE 
CAN PROFIT BY USING THIS NEW HYDROMETER 


Refer to Test Chart and de- 


termine strength of solution. Compari- 


Step 2 


son with recommended strength tells 


whether too weak or too strong. 


two simple steps pictured here. This 
testing method is already being used by 
many sawmills, large and small. They 
report greatly improved results from sap 
stain treatments, and money saved be- 
cause of less waste of material. 

The ideal combination for your sap 
stain problems is Permatox 10-S plus the 
new Permatox Hydrometer. 
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Multiple Use — Multiple Benefits' 


Many different groups of people 
the national 
who rightly feel that they have a 


proprietary interest in these great 


use forests people 


public properties. Every citizen of 


this country owns a share of stock 
in the national 
only, no less and no more. 


one share 
But 
that one share is immensely valu- 


forests 


able. It is becoming more valuable 
with every passing day. 

The national forests are unique 
public properties—distinctive 
only because they encompass 1s] 


hot 


million acres of timber and range. 
jutting mountain peaks, and un- 
counted and but 
more particularly because of the 


lakes streams, 
management objectives applied in 
their administration. Most public 
lands are managed primarily for 
a single purpose, or in some in- 
stances for a dual purpose. The na- 
managed for 


tional forests 


many 


are 
purposes. 
Today, more than at any other 
time in the past, this concept of 
multiple-use management is being 
challenged. I do not recall seeing 
the challenge thrown down exact- 
lv as I have phrased it. But it can 
be seen none the less plainly in pro- 
posals to dedicate, legislatively or 
otherwise, large areas to one use or 
for the benefit of only one group 
of users. It can pro- 
posals to remove large areas from 


be seen in 


public ownership so as to benefit 
primarily one use or one group of 
users. It is evident in other pro- 
posals that would give this or that 
vroup exclusive or dominant rights 
in the use of these publie lands. 
A development such as this is in- 
evitable in the growth of our coun- 


1933, at 
Wildlife 


‘Paper presented March 10, 
Eighteenth North American 
Conference, Washington, D. ©. 


try. We need to recognize the ex 
istence of this rapidly changing 
public-land use situation and to be 
aware of its implications. We need 
to look as far and as clearly into 
the future as we possibly can. This 
is no penny-ante game; the stakes 
are tremendous. 

In the 
forests, we of 


the na- 


Forest 


management of 
the 
face up to 


tional 
Service are having to 
this problem every day, in’ more 
places and in more and more differ- 
ent ways. This is particularly true 
of the national 
Here are former hinterlands that 


western forests. 
only a few years azo were remote 
and Here 
Whose values have jumped as popu- 


inaccessible, are areus 
lation has increased, as industrial 
and agricultural development has 
leaped ahead, transportation 
and communication advances have 
erased barriers of space and time. 
The ever-increasing intensity of use 
of these national-forest lands brings 
conflicts that at times seem nearly 
impossible to resolve satisfactorily. 
Yet resolve them we must, for only 
by wise balancing of these diverse 
interests can these public proper- 
ties be made to yield) maximum 
benefit to all our people. 

To help you see this picture more 
clearly, let me sketch for you some 
of the multiple uses of the national 
forests that by leaps and bounds 
are growing in volume and inten- 
sity. 


Recreational Use 


Take fishing and hunting, for ex- 
ample. More than 2 million hunters 
and some 4 million fishermen used 
the national forests last year. We 
are wholeheartedly in favor of this 
the national forests and 
want to see it increase. 


use of 
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Richard E. McArdle 
Forest Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 


Chief, 


As a matter of fact, all kinds of 
recreational the national 
increase. Last 
the national forests had 30 
million Ten 
years ago there were only 10> mil- 


of 
forests are on the 
vear 
recreational visitors. 


lion. Some of these millions of 
people want only a place to picnic. 
Others want to overnight, 
Some want summer homes. A lot 
of people just want to put a pack 
on their and hike up and 
hill. Some want to experi 
ence the fascination deep- 
seated satisfaction that comes with 


wilderness 


camp 


backs 


down 


penetration of vast 
far from sight and sound of eivill- 
zation. And recently national-for- 
est winter sports use has been in- 
creasing at an almost unbelievable 
rate. The 
runs and lifts and so on is some 
thing we failed to foresee a quarter 


present need for ski 


of a century ago. It makes me 
wonder if today we are seeing fu- 
ture recreational needs accurately 

even for only ten or twenty vears 
ahead. 

At any rate, with better roads 
and more of them, with better auto- 
mobiles and more of them, with a 
five-day week, longer vacations and 
more leisure time generally—what- 
ever the reasons may be—-more and 
more and still more people are 
using the national forests for ree- 
reational That’s fine. 
We like it. 

And we are not alone in approv- 
ing this use of the national forests. 
Measured in terms of dollars spent, 
outdoor the 
biggest businesses in this country. 
Think of the people who make some 
or all of their living by. selling 
food and lodging, souvenirs and 
soft drinks, fishing tackle. golf 
clubs, gasoline, and a thousand and 


purposes. 


recreation is one of 


$24 


one other items to recreationists. 
Think of the many others employed 
in manufacturing these articles or 
in transporting recreationists here 
and there or in serving them in 
The national 
forests produce a big chunk of this 


business. 


countless other ways 


the commercial as 
pects of national-forest 


But to me 
reereation 
are secondary to the opportunity 
for people to get away from the 
mental strains of 


and emotional 


present-day living. It is a safety 
valve which has great significance 
healthy and 
in helping them to keep a 


in’ keeping 
happy 


people 


balance and a sense of values in a 
world increasingly beset with emo 
tional strain. You can’t put a dol 
but 


great 


lar sign on this sort of thing. 
the 
national 


we believe it is one of 


contributions the forests 


make to the people who own them. 


Timber Management 


Now let’s consider for a moment 
a quite different use of these same 
lands 
the 
principal objective in’ establishing 
the the 
furnish ‘‘a continuous supply of 
timber for the use and 
of citizens of the United States.’ 
For a great many vears this use, 


More than half a century 


avo Coneress set forth. as a 


national forests need to 


necessit pres 


like recreational use, was not very 
large, Today, as with recreational 
use, the picture has changed. The 
of timber cut on the 
has doubled in 


amount na- 


tional forests less 


than ten vears. Receipts from sale 


year and will be even larger this 


of timber were million last 


year 


Harvesting national-forest tim 
ber under the sustained-vield prin 
ciple has helped stabilize communi. 
ties and loeal industries and has 
provided jobs for many thousands 
the 


for butchers, 


of people not only in wood- 


using industries but 
bakers, doctors, lawvers, and mer 
chants serving these industries and 
their Local 
ments benefit 


emplovees erovern- 


too beeause 25 


per- 
cent of all national-forest receipts 
the for 
schools in the counties having na- 
tional-forest land. 


We think this use of the national 


go to states roads and 


It’s good 
for all of us. It’s 
It’s something 


forests is all to the good. 
for our country 

land. 
want 


wise use of 


that we to see increase and 


prosper, 
Livestock Grazing 

There is still another substantial 

of the national Last 

year permits were issued to about 

20.000 


million sheep and nearly 114 mil- 


forests. 


ranchers to graze some 3 
lion cattle and horses. Grazing fees 
total about $5 million a year, and 
this income, too, is shared with the 
states and counties. 

This 
does not tell the whole story. Much 
national-forest range is high-moun- 


dollar income, however, 


tain summer range, usable for only 
part of the vear. The home ranches 
are at 
lower elevations with only winter 
We try to work with these 
stockmen to fit the private and pub- 


of many livestock owners 


range. 


lie range together so as to provide 
the yvear-around operation required 
We believe that 
livestock grazing is a proper use of 


for this industry. 


many national-forest areas. Let no 
one tell you that we want to fence 
out grazing use of the national for- 
ests. By building up the grazing 


capacity of these ranges through 
management 
We 
demonstrated that 


We want to make 


reseeding and good 
we can improve their value. 
have already 
this can be done. 
this use play an even stronger part 
in our whole agricultural and in- 


dustrial economy. 


Watershed Protection 
There is another use of the na- 
tional many re- 
important, 


forests which in 


spects is more more 
essential, than perhaps any other 
use. The basie legislation establish- 
ing these publie forests provided, 
for their 


publie ownership, 


as principal reason 
reservation in 
the need to make certain of ** favor- 
flows.’’ 


conditions of water 


Our pioneer forefathers knew how 


important water is. It was the first 
thing they looked for when they 
selected a homesite or a place to 
establish a new community. As 
time passed, their children and 
great grandchildren hired other 
people to worry about their water 
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It became a job for the 
superintendent of the city water 


supplies. 


works, not for the apartment dwell- 
er, the individual home or faetory 
owner. 

But today, we are again becom- 
ing aware—as individual citizens— 
of our water situation. In the past 
six months I have been in three 
cities where water use was tempo- 
rarily being restricted. [| was in an- 
other city when the reserve supply 
of water was sufficient for only a 
few hours of use. There are towns, 
both East and West, where further 
industrial expansion depends on 
somehow finding an increase in eur- 
rent water supplies. Think of the 
creat distances to which some cities 
are now reaching out for more ade- 
quate supplies of water—distances 
that relatively few vears 
avo would have been considered in- 


only a 


credible and probably impossible. 
These things that might 
happen; these are actualities. 

No one knows 
much the national and 
other public lands worth to 
the people of this country as ma- 


are not 


precisely how 
forests 


are 


jor sources of clean, pure, usable 
water. I have seen estimates by 
competent authorities that, at cur- 
rent water prices, add up to hun. 
dreds of millions of dollars a vear. 
I know of national-forest 
watersheds for water vield 
worth 


sore 
that 
alone are estimated to be 
$2,000 an acre. 

Dollar value alone is a poor eri- 
terion, Water is something that we 
must have; it is worth whatever 
we have to pay to get it. There are 
other ways to measure the value of 
this the national 
There are more than 1,800 eommn- 
nities 


use of forests. 
some are cities of several 
hundred thousand population 

that national- 
forest watersheds for their domes- 
tie and industrial water. Thousands 
more are partly dependent on the 
national forests. Many—lI believe 
IT could say most of the major 
irrigated farm developments of the 
West depend on national forests 
for their water supplies. More than 
600 hydroelectric power develop- 
ments—including practically all of 
the major power projects in west- 


are dependent on 
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ern states—depend on water from 
the national forests. 

But valuable as our national for- 
ests are today for water production 

valuable as these lands are today 

it’s small compared with the role 
they are going to play in years to 
come. If we want water tomorrow 
we must take care of our water- 
sheds today. 


Lands of Many Uses 


Perhaps that’s enough to show 
that the national forests are lands 
of many and many 
The intensity of all these uses is 
increasing—and increasing rapidly. 


uses users. 


As intensity of use increases we 
sometimes find one or more of these 
uses in confliet. It would be more 
accurate to say that there is con- 
flict between the personal interests 
of the various groups of users. The 
wilderness enthusiasts, and there 
are many of them, naturally want 
timber cutting and other com- 
mercial uses excluded on substan- 
Timber users object to 


tial areas. 
taking too much commercial-qual- 
ity timber off the market. 


The 
argument, of course, turns on how 
much is too much. IHlunters want 
more wild game, but the livestock 


Balsam. From the painting by Charles EB. 
Pulp and Paper Association, 
forest species presently harvested by that industry for pulpwood 


people say that too much big game 
takes forage away from domestic 
livestock. Again, we come up 
against how much is much? 
Irrigated land farmers and other 
water users are beginning to pro- 
test vigorously any use of national- 
forest watersheds that may jeop- 
ardize their water supplies. 


too 


There are conflicts, too, between 
surface and subsurface De- 
velopment of the mineral resources 
of the national forests is legitimate, 
proper, and in the public interest. 
Sut it should be done with mini- 
mum disturbance of surface re- 
sources. 

It all this: The 
practical workability of the multi- 
ple-use concept of national-forest 
administration is being tested on 
a seale and to an intensity greater 
than we have ever experienced. The 
Forest Service believes that many 
of the diverse uses of the national 
forests are reasonably compatible. 
If we had to deal with only one 
group of users, it would be some- 
what easier to agree on a reason- 
able course of action. But since 
we must interests of 
all the people, so also we usually 


uses. 


boils down. to 


consider the 


find ourselves in the middle. 


One of a series of forest 


Comfort, commissioned by the 


SCONES 
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Let me make it completely clear 
that [ think being in the middle is 
exactly where we ought to be. I 
believe that our inability to satisfy 
completely each and every group 
of national-forest users is a definite 
sign of success in doing the job as- 
signed to us. When each group is 
somewhat dissatisfied, it is a sign 
that no one group is getting more 
than its fair share. 

The guiding principle laid down 
for us nearly fifty vears ago still 
hits the mark. We were instructed 
to so administer these national for- 
that they would yield the 
‘*most productive use for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, 
and not for the temporary benefit 
of individuals or companies ;’’ and 
“where conflicting interests must 
be reconciled, the question will al- 
wavs be decided from the stand- 
point of the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the long run.”’ 
That is still the guiding poliey of 
the Forest Service, and I hope it 
always will be. It expresses the 
responsibility that we have to pro 
tect and build up not only your 
share of stock in national 
that of one of 
your 150 million fellow Americans. 


ests 


these 


forests but every 


Canadian 


deproting the chief 


—— 
— 


A Postscript on the Lost Identity 
of Doyle and Scribner 


Tits article has been inspired by 
Harris Collinewood’s article in the 
December 1952 issue of the Jour 
NAL OF Forestry entitled ‘*The 
Lost Identity of Dovle and Serib 
ner.’’ Mr 
heroic job in digging up the infor 
Wash 
ington, but unfortunately he didn’t 
the right 
direction.’ For in reality there is a 
M. Serib 
where he was born, where he 
did, 


where he = is 


Collingwood has done a 


mation available to him in 


dig long enough nor in 
great deal known about J 
ner 
was educated, what he when 


he died, 
buried In 


and even 
fact. | 
him 


even have a 


taken about 
through 


Not so much 


photograph of 
T8800 and obtained mem 
bers of his family. 
is known about Edward Doyle, but 
enough to sketch in the main activ 
itv of his life and his major claim 
to fame in the devising and pub 
lication of the Doyle Rule 

One of the ironies im 
tion is that both the Dovle and the 
Rule and 
first published in the same place, 
Rochester, N. Y., a city which now 
seems far removed from lumbering 


the situa 


Seritbner were devised 


operations and the measuring of 
the board foot contents of logs. In 
1810 when the vounger Michaux 
accompanied DeWitt Clinton into 
the wilderness of New 
York they came to the falls of the 
Genesee, and he reports in his diary 
that there nothing there but 
‘‘a hole in the wilderness without 


western 


was 
for miles around.”’ 
In 1825 that ‘Shole in the wilder- 
ness’’ had become a bustling, little 
frontier settlement of 3,000 popu- 
In 1835 it was an incorpo- 


an inhabitant 


lation 
rated town of some 7,000 people 
and in 1840 its population num 
bered more than 20,000 persons. 
It was one of the most rapidly 
the time. Fa- 
vored by its water-power site at the 
falls of the River, it 
tapped the rich lands of the Gene- 


vrowing towns of 


Crenesee 


see country to the south and stood 


Kiditor's note Harris Collingwood 
publication of 


ably 


encourage the 
This articl 


sought to 
additional information 


presents it 


the main 


artery east and west 


athwart transportation 

the recently 
completed Erie Canal—with access 
to the older settlements to the east 
and the undeveloped wilderness to 
the 1825, as later. the 
main industries of this. thriving 
town were its flour mills and lum- 
ber mills. The opening of the Gene- 


west. In 


see country down to and across the 
Pennsylvania line produced big 
cut of lumber with heavy annual 


spring log drives, 


Edward Doyle 

On October 11, 1825, in the ULS., 
Federal Court of the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York at Buffalo. a 
copyright was granted for the book, 
The Improved Reckoner for Tim- 
ber, Plank, Boards, Saw-Logs, 
Wages, Board and Interest, by Ed- 
ward Doyle of Rochester, N.Y. 
The first City Directory of Roches- 
ter printed in 1827 lists an Edward 
Dovle living there at that time. A 
copy is on file in the archives room 
of the Rush Memorial Li- 
brary of the University of Roches- 
ter. According to the Roorbach 
Bibliothecca Americana this first 
edition was printed by D. M. Dewey 
of Rochester. 

No copy of the original edition is 
known, but copies of the second edi 
tion printed in 18387 by Holt and 
Porter of Rochester, of a third edi- 
tion printed by J. Hl. Jennings of 
1844, and a fourth 
edition printed by William Alling 
of Rochester in 1854 have been lo- 
cated. 
the library of a private book col- 
lector in Rochester, and the third. 
a copy of the third edition, is in 
the library of the University of 
IHinois. The writer has a_photo- 


Rhees 


Rochester in 


Two of these copies are in 


static copy of the second edition of 


Holt and Porter and also a photo- 
static copy of the Alling edition of 
1854. In all three editions cited, 
which the writer has examined 
there is shown the tabulated values 
of the board-foot contents of logs 
which we know as the Doyle Rule. 
for logs 10 to 25 


and for 


The values are 


feet in length diameters 
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Harold C. Belyea 

State University of New York, College of 
Forestry, Syracuse. 

from 12 to 36 inches. The diameter 
measurement to be used, as stated 
in the 1837 edition, which 
lieved to be in agreement 


is be- 
with a 
the first edi- 
Diameter at 
Small End.”’ This is of some impor- 


similar statement in 
tion, is ‘‘Inches in 
tance, as we shall see later. 

Not a great deal is known about 
Edward Doyle, in spite of a rather 
exhaustive through early 
city and church parish records of 
the time. One early historical note 
refers to ‘* Mr. 


search 


Dovle’s qualifiea- 
Another 
local note reports that ‘‘Mr. Doyle 
is a man of superior education who 


tions as an accountant.’’ 


ean cypher and keep books.’’ 

In the second edition (1834) of 
the Improved Pocket 
Dovle himself this preface - 
“The accuracy of these caleula- 
tions (the tables which follow) ean 
thev 
tested in an extensive business for 


Re ckhone 
has 


be relied on. as have been 


several vears, .. The second and 
subsequent editions carried a com- 
mendation of the book and a state- 
ment of token and from 
Jonothan Child, the first mayor of 
Rochester. 


From all 


esteem 


gather that 
Edward Doyle was a man of some 
education for the times. but there 
is no evidence that he was college 
trained. 


this we 


Ile seems to have been a 
man of good position and charae- 
ter in the community. My belief is 
that he was a trader or merchant. 
perhaps even a mill owner who ae- 
cepted logs in kind in trade and 
devised this log rule to measure 
their board-foot contents. I doubt 
that it was he who devised the for- 
mula statement as reported by 
Henry S. Graves in his account of 
the early history of log rules in the 
earlier editions of his Forest Men- 
suration, to wit: 

From the diameter of the log in inches, 
subtract 4 for the slabs. Then multiply 
the remainder by half of itself and the 
product by the length of the log in feet 
and divide the result by 8; the quotient 
will be the number of square (superficial) 
feet. 

Graves was in error when he said 


that ‘‘the rule was published for 
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time’? in Elements of 
Mensuration, by 
New York in 


As we have seen above, the 


the first 
Drawing and 
Charles Davies in 
1846. 
Doyle Rule as published antedated 
Davies’ publication by 21 years. 
In its origin it seems to have 
been more or less a rule by thumb 
invented to meet the requirements 
of average-sized logs which at that 
time ran 20 to 30 inches top d.i.b 
It is not known whether Dovle ar- 
rived at his conclusion by observ- 
ing that 24-inch 16-foot logs usual- 
lv sawed out about 400 board feet. 
and that 4 subtracted from 24 and 
then multiplied by half of itself, 
and the product by the length in 
feet, and the result divided by & 
gave 400, and then applied the 
same technique to all other diam- 
eters and lengths. he 
mathematically trained, he would 
that all this 
amounted to 


been 


have at seen 


hocus 


once 
pocus really 
squaring, and he would have quick- 


lv eiven it to us in its modern 


form: (P= ‘) 


Doyle as a person and citizen of 
Kochester have 
peared during the fourth or fifth 
decade of the eighteen hundreds. 
The only other record we have of 
him is the statement of George W. 
Fisher in the preface of the 1872 
edition of Seribner’s Lumber and 
Book to the effect that he, 
had ‘‘for several 
owned the copyright and 
‘Dovle’s 


seems to disap- 


Log 
Fisher, vears 
stereo- 
Ready 


plates of 


Reekoner’.”’ 


John M. Scribner 


Marston Scribner was the 
Samuel and his 
wife, Catharine Marston Scribner, 
and born at Washington, 
Orange County. Vt... March 17, 
1805. The Scribners go back to 
early colonial Massachusetts and 
the Marstons were New Hampshire 
stock descended from Caleb Mars- 
ton, an early North 
Hampton, N. H., in the second and 
third decades of the seventeen hun- 


John 
son of Seribner 


was 


resident of 


dreds. 

John M. Seribner prepared for 
college at the old New Paltz (N.Y.) 
Academy, now a State Teachers’ 
College. In 1830 he entered Union 


Photograph furnished by H. C. Belyea 


Fig. 1.—Rev. John M. Seribner 
ISSO), who in 1846 while living in Roch 
ester, N. Y., first published the Scribner 
Log Rule. This photograph taken 
shortly before his death. 


was 


College, 


Schenectady, N. Y., to 
train for the ministry. His seho 
lastic record is still preserved there 
a copy of which T have before me ; 
he took mathematical subjects all 
through his college course and at 
tained desirable excelience in them. 
Ile was) graduated Union 
College in 1833 and immediately 
entered the Theological Seminary 
at New Brunswick, N. J... from 
which he graduated in 1836. Ree- 
that in August 1836 he 
was ordained into the ministry of 
the Dutch Church 
was inducted into the pastorate of 
the Old Fort Church at Schoharie, 
N.Y. The Old Fort Church. now 
a historical museum, was originally 
built in 1772, but during the In- 
dian raids and British invasions 
of the Revolutionary War, because 


from 


ords show 


Reformed and 


of its massive construction and solid 
stone walls, was temporarily con- 
verted into a fort over the period 
1778-1785. 

The Reverend John M. Scribner 
served as the pastor of this church 
from 1836 to 1839, On January 17, 
1837, he was married to Ann Eliza 
Swart (b. January 21, 1807; d 
October 5, 1891) and the first of 
their five children was born in the 
Schoharie In August 
1839 he and inducted 
as the first pastor of newly estab- 
lished First Reformed Church of 
Walden (Orange County), N. Y., 


parsonage, 


was called 
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at a salary, as quoted from the 
early records of the church, ‘in or- 
der to free him from worldly care, 
of $650 for the first vear and $700 
vearly thereafter together with use 
of the parsonage premises.’” 
ever, the parishioners of the Wal- 
den church seem to have been more 
ambitious in their intentions than 
in their ability to raise monies to 
meet their pastor’s salary. A peru- 
sal of the early minutes of the 
church governing body seems to 
indicate some evidence of friction 
between an unpaid pastor and his 
delinquent parish. Mr. Scribner be- 
ing a Vermonter seems to have in 
sisted that an agreement made was 
an agreement to be carried out, and 
on the other hand were parishion 
ers suggesting that a minister who 
was true to his calling ought to be 
above the worldly considerations of 
money and salary. It was only 
after the responsibility of the out 
standing obligations were under- 
written by two of the more wealthy 
members of the group that Serib- 
ner finally left the Walden parson 
ave in early November of 1841. 
Later in this vear, 1841, Serib- 


ner moved to Auburn N. Y.. where 


he had been appointed principal 
and teacher of mathematics at the 
Auburn Female Seminary. It was 


Auburn that he 
wrote his Practical Mensuration as 
noted by Collingwood in the De 
cember JOURNAL. This was a small 
booklet of forty to fifty pages un- 
der the title of A Practical Sustem 
of Mensuration of Superfices and 
Solids, published by & J.C. 
Ivison, 80 St.. Auburn, 
N. Y., 1844. A copy of the ori¢inal* 
edition is in possession of his de- 
scendants in Middleburgh, 

Mr. Seribner stayed at Auburn 
until 1844 when he moved to Roch 
ester, N.Y., 
acquired the proprietorship and be- 
came principal and 
teacher in the St. Paul Street 
School for Girls. Reference to the 
Rochester City Directory for 1845- 
1846 lists a Rev. J. M. Scribner as 
resident there, and it also lists the 


while he was at 


Genesee 


where he seems to have 


mathematies 


\ copy of the second edition of this 
booklet is in the Library of Congress. It 
was published by A, V. Blake of New 
York City in 1844. 


\ a 
y 
a 
q 


St. Paul Street School for Girls 
without indicating any connection 
between them. The Rochester ven- 
ture seems to have lasted only two 
or three vears and the school ap- 
pears to have folded up in the 
1847-1849 depression. By 1850 Mr. 
Scribner was back in the Schoharie 
County, his wife’s homeland, and 
there he spent the rest of his days 


Ile 


his time writing, acting as 


and brought up his family. 
spent 
preacher, but never again 
Ile 
also entered into business at Mid- 


dleburgh, N. Y., 


to have had some degree of success 


supoly 


assumed any fixed pastorate. 


at which he seems 


another 


Ile was at one time or 

owner and operator of two paper* 
mill in’ Sehoharie County He 
was one of the originators of the 
Schoharie Valley Railroad and 
served as a director on the board 
of that company for many vears. 


He died at Middleburgh, December 
20, 1880, after a short illness and 
is buried in the Old Fort Church 
Cemetery at Schoharie, N. Y. Ros 
eoe’s History of Schoharie County 
that ‘‘he 


going business man possessing the 


states was a thorough- 
qualities to originate and drive an 
enterprise to the advantage of the 
community. He was a terse writer, 
active and practical thinker, and 
the 


world he based every act upon the 


in his relations with business 
principles of rigut and honesty 

It was in 1846 while living in 
Rochester that J. M. Seribner first 
published the log rule which we 
know as the Scribner Rule. It gave 
the board-foot contents of logs 12 
to 44 inches inside the bark at the 
top end and for lengths from 10 
to feet 


other 


Any values for dimen 


slons than these have been 


Straw paper According to the Com 
mereial Bulletin of New York and the 
Paper Trade Journal of Jan. 1, 1875, 
**straw grown in the Mohawk Valley and 
its tributaries is held to be of superior 
all others used in the 
County of our 


quality to paper 
mills of Columbia 
Large quantities are drawn by team from 
points west of Scheneetady.’’ One paper 
mill of J. M. Seribner was located one 
north of Middleburgh, N. Y. It 
three engines and 
i4-inch evlinder machine. Its output 
about 1,800 pounds of paper 


time 


mile 
contained 250 pound 
one 
nve raged 
per day. 


added by? authors other than Serib- 
ner, 

No copies of the original 1846 
edition are known, but copies of 
early reprintings through the late 
1840’s and early 1850's are in the 
room of the Rush Rhees 
Memorial Library at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 


archives 


There is no record available why 
+. M. Seribner, an ordained clergy- 
man, and a proprietor and teacher 
of mathematics in a girls’ school, 
should have concerned himself with 
things as remote from his imme- 
diate affairs as the lumber business 
the measuring of the board- 
footage of 
with a mathematical 

Furthermore, according to 
the records available, his every mo- 


and 


lovs. Seribner was a 


man trained 


mind, 


tive was actuated by his passion for 
truth and honesty and fair dealing. 
It is possible that as a young man 
working in the woods of his fath- 
er’s Vermont farm he had had per- 
sonal contact with the inequalities 
of the existent board-foot measure- 
ment. It is also possible that with 
his insistence on mathematical pre- 
cision in all things he had been 
irritated to action by the extrav- 
agant claims of the accuracy of the 
Dovle Rule. Ilis solution of the 
problem was to draw to seale circles 
representing the top ends of logs 
and then to within 
circles to the same seale rectangles 


draw these 
representing the ends of as many 
might be out of 
these circles, being careful to main- 


boards as sawed 
tain a proper allowance for slabs 


and for the saw cuts between the 


boards. This was an entirely new 
approach to the problem of devis- 
ing a log rule, and it commanded 


widespread attention 


Scribner's Publisher 


It is not the part of this paper 
to set forth the rival claims of the 
Dovle and Seribner log rules, be- 
yond pointing out that since 1825 
a vast number of logs have been 
sealed by one or the other of them, 
or by one or the other of their com- 
binations, adaptations, or modifica- 


seal 


Santa Clara 
the old Santa 


us the 


sealers of 


‘One known 


added by 


was 


Clark Lumber Company of Tupper Lake, 
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tions. Neither author ever 
bashful in claiming the superiority 
of his own log rule over all others. 

However, the full story of the 
Doyle and Scribner rules and of 
the personalities involved is not 
ended, nor can it be ended without 
some their common 
publisher of the later vears, George 
W. Fisher. 

In 1846 when John M. Scribner 
was an author looking for a pub- 
lisher he found Wash- 
ington Fisher a publisher looking 
for an author. The meeting seems 
to have been both fortuitous and 
profitable and the two men appear 
to have entered into a longtime 
agreement of mutual and exclusive 
employment of their talents and 
facilities which lasted twenty-five 
George W. Fisher was born 
in Dover, Massachusetts, June 29, 
1814. He had brought to 
Rochester as a bov when his father, 
an engineer by profession, had been 
appointed by DeWitt 
Clinton as superintendent of con- 
struction on a section of the Erie 
Canal. In 1834 young Fisher en- 
tered a book selling and book pub- 
lishing business in Rochester, whieh 
within ten years he was able to pur- 
chase and run enter- 
In Seribner’s Ready Reek- 
which title of the 
original publication, he found a 
“*best seller’? and many reprintings 


Was 


reference to 


in George 


years. 


been 


Governor 


as his own 
prise. 


oner, was the 


were made to be sold almost as fast 
as they could come off the press. 
Aecording to a statement in the 
1870 edition, nearly 500,000 copies 
had been sold, which was in those 
times an unprecedented number, 
and quite outranks all other con- 
temporaries, with the possible ex- 
ception of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Unele 

After Seribner’s departure from 
Rochester, the association between 
the two men continued apparently 
without break until the early eight- 
een seventies. Reeords in 
sion of surviving members of J. M. 
Seribner’s family indicate a grow- 
ing friction between Seribner and 
Fisher. Just what this trouble was 
is not stated in the but 
from facts we know, a great deal 


Tom’s Cabin. 


pe SSECS- 


recor? Is 


can be surmised 
We know that with Ayling’s edi- 


q 
H 
| 
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tion of 1854, publication of the old- 
er Doyle Rule preatically ceased, 
and that for a period of twenty 
vears, throuch the wide sale of the 
Seribner book and log rule, the 
use of the Dovle was almost for- 
gotten. We know further that 
sometime prior to 1872 Fisher ac- 
quired possession of the copyright 
and stereotype plates of Doyle’s 
Ready Reckoner. It is surmized 
that Fisher either wanted to pub- 
lish a new edition of Dovle’s book, 
or perhaps wanted to print both 
rules in Seribner’s book, but ap- 
pareitly because of the mutual ex- 
elusive employment clause in their 
agreement could not do so without 
Scribner’s consent. Fisher seems 
to have had the dominant position 
by refusing to make any 
Scribner 


more 
printings of the book. 
Finally, sometime 1872 
and 1875, Seribner sold his copy- 
right and rights of royalty to Fish- 
er for $500 in) cash. 
tically Seribner burned ree- 
ords and letters from Fisher, so 
that all that we have here is family 
memory and tradition. 


hetween 


Characteris- 


Then there was accomplished a 


remarkable Fisher 
appears to have called to his as- 


most change 
sistance one Daniel Marsh of Roch- 
N. Y.,. described as prae- 
The available ree- 
ords show that there was a Daniel 
Marsh living in 
name. as 


ester, 


tical engineer. 


Rochester whose 
engineer, is associated 
with several municipal works and 
improvements of the time. The re- 
sult of their consultation was a 
new edition of the Seribner book 
(1876) under the somewhat more 
inclusive title of Seribner’s Lum- 
ber and Log Book. There is at least 
one copy of this 1876 edition in the 
archives room of the library at the 
University of Rochester. All the 
old woodcuts of the Seribner Reek- 
oner, all its gems of wisdom and 
advice to loggers and woodsmen, 
all its tables of 
board, and lodging were retained. 


interest, 


Waves, 


But there was one great exception 
in place of the Seribner Rule for 


measuring the board feet of logs 
there was substituted a tabulated 
set of values which we at once ree- 
ognize as the old Doyle Rule, and 
which had been out of print for 
more than twenty vears. 
Furthermore, Fisher and Marsh 
had the effrontry to publish it over 
the authorship of J. M. Seribner, 
M.A. Adding insult to injury, they 
also retained Seribner’s dia- 
grams and further trespassed both 
on the eredulity and intelligence 
of their readers by blandly stating 
that this new rule, the Dovle Rule, 
was being offered for the first time. 
So wide had been the circulation 
and acceptance of the Seribner 
book that this statement 
cepted at its face value and for 
vears the rule was known as the 
‘*New Seribner Rule.’’ Oldsters in 
the lumber business in this state 
tell me that 60 years ago, when 
they were boys working in the farm 
woodlots, the Dovle Rule was in 
common use under the name of 
New Rule.’? In 1879 when 
the Provinee of Ontario in Canada 


was ae- 


adopted a new log rule for the mea- 
suring of the board foot contents 
of logs taken from its crown lands 
and for log purchases on private 
lands, the enabling act was made 
to read ‘‘to follow the table values 
of the new rule 
Scribner’s Lumber and Loe Book, 
George W. Fisher Publisher, Roceh- 
ester, N. Y., 1878.’’ The valnes of 
this officially established log rule 
were those of the Dovle Rule. 
Fisher and Marsh 
changes. Those of minor impor- 
tance were where the original Dovle 
Rule in its” caleulations 
threw fractional values downward 
to the nearest board foot, Fisher 
and Marsh raised them upwards. 
They also extended the rule down- 


as published in 


made some 


always 


wards to take care of 8-foot logs and 
diameters of & and 9 inches, and 
extended the rule upwards to mea- 
sure logs up to 40 feet in length 
and diameters from 45 to 60 inches 
They fell into a major error. how 
ever, when they substituted diam 
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eter measurement at the middle of 
the log rather than that of the top 
diameter as originally indicated by 
Dovle, particularly in their state- 
ment for its use: 

It is customary in measuring logs to 
take the diameter in the middle of the log 
inside the bark. This is obtained by tak 
ing the diameter at each end of the log, 


adding them together and dividing by 2. 
Tt is usual to allow for bark 
1/10 to 1/12 part of the cireumference. 
The italies are mine, but mainly 
to point out that 1/10 to 1/12 of 
the circumference is an impossible 
allowance for bark and that, if ear- 
ried out as stated, the sealer would 
end up with a 
than if he had taken the top diam 
eter inside the bark as originally 
suggested by Dovle, and as is the 


smaller diameter 


common eustom with this rule at 
the present time. This error per- 
sisted for more than thirty vears 
and even Henry S. Graves, in the 
original 1908 edition of his Forest 
publication The Woods- 
men’s Handbook, Part T, repeats 
it as a requirement in applying the 
Dovle Rule. Tle also stated it in 
the earlier editions of his Forest 
Mensuration, a textbook on which 
many of the older generation of 
foresters were brought up 

Lumber and Log 


Service 


NSeribner’s 
Book enjoyed a wide circulation 
The 1895 edition states that more 
than one and one-half million 
copies had been sold. Tt is’ still 
being published today the 
Dovle Log Rule is still the log rule 
used, 

George W. Fisher died in Roch- 
ester February 24. 1895. He left 
his business and his copyrights to 
his daughter, Miss Sarah E. Fisher, 
and for many years the book was 
published over the name of S. EB. 
Fisher. Miss Fisher died in’ Roch 
September 7, 1940. A 
Rochester firm of printers who ae- 
quired the copyright from her now 
print the book retaining all of the 
old woodcuts, advice to loggers and 


ester on 


woodsmen, and all of the old tables, 
The last printing that I know of 
was in 1944. 


A Survey of Forest Genetics Research’ 


Forest-qgenetics research in the United States is barely 40 years old, but 


already proved results are ready to put into practice. 


FOREST TREE BREEDING is the prac- 
tical the 
part improved 


side of forest genetics 


aimed at getting 


strains of trees into silviculture 
However, a really suecessful tree- 
breeding program requires a large 
background of theoretical informa- 
tion. And this theoretical informa 
tion is still so lacking that for the 
present we should concentrate on 
forest genetics rather than on tree 
breeding 

Most tree breeders are quite op 
timistic about the possibilities of 
achieving real genetie improve 
ment within a reasonable period of 
time. This optimism is based in 
the few 


made 


part on achievements al 


ready but in much larger 
part upon the record of the crop- 
plant breeder. 

Can we analogize between crop 
plants and forest trees? Yes, if we 
recognize and trv to take into ae 
the differ 


ences. The most important of these 


eount most sitenificant 
differences is the fact that trees are 
larger and more expensive test or 
than 
Observing 


anisms are wheat or corn 


plants and measuring 
10.000 mature spruce trees is an in 
finitely harder task than 


10,000) wheat 


vrowing 
plants. In this re 


spect trees resemble livestock and 
we can well borrow testing proced 
ures from the livestock breeder. 
The time element is also impor 
tant, the 


There is a fa 


although not in 
thought of 
tigue factor of lost records, chang 


way 
usually 
ing policies, and sueh, which is 
much more serious in a 25-vear tree 
generation than in a l-vear corn 
generation Aside from this fa 
tivue factor, the fact that it takes 
us 25 vears to rear a generation is 
not too important. During the pe 
riod that we are waiting for a new 
strain we ean be working on other 
strains so that we have a result for 
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‘Presented at meeting, 


Montreal, Canada, 


are optimistic about achieving real genetic improvement in forest trees. 


breeders 


Tre 


the 26th vear and another one for 
the 27th year. 


Tree-Race Studies 


The first work done in forest 
genetics was studies of tree races. 
Plots of Scotch pine of known geo- 
graphie origin were established in 
Europe as far back as 1820, and 
by 1900 several such studies were 
under way. Almost without exeep- 
tion these tests showed differences 
in form and growth rate associated 
the origin of the seed. In 
terest in this 
tinued in Europe and we now have 


with 


problem has con- 


a fairly complete picture of the 
races of the major European spe- 

By 1910 papers appeared in va- 
rious of our journals quoting the 
Kuropean results and stressing the 
need for similar studies here. Soon 
racial tests were established in pon- 
derosa pine and Douglas-fir. These 
plantings are now nearly 40 vears 
old and have shown that these spe 
cies are quite as variable as the 
During the 


European species 


1920's and 30’s few new racial 
studies were started and we now 
have only fragmentary data on 


races in our native species, 

This situation is now being rem- 
Since the last 
agencies have initiated geographic- 


edied war several 
origin studies in our more impor- 
tant the 
pines 


species — especially — in 

Even more important from the 
practical standpoint is the fact that 
during the past 10 vears practicing 
foresters have become eonscious of 
the dangers of planting seed of un 
known origin and most agencies 
doing much planting are making 
effort to get the 


available. 


every best seed 
From the geographic-origin tests 
already made we can make the fol 
lowing generalizations : 
1. Most widespread species con 
sist of a number of races differing 
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Geneticist, 


Jonathan W. Wright 
Northeastern Forest Experi 
ment Station, Forest Service, 

Upper Darby, Pa. 


from each other in such diverse 
characters as growth rate, leaf col- 
or, or winter-hardiness. 

2. The patterns of racial dif- 
ferentiation are but not 
identical for two species occupying 


similar 


the same general range. 

3. In general, the races from 
regions whose climates and_ soils 
favor rapid growth, good form, or 
a high degree of cold resistance ex- 
hibit 


grown in comparison with other 


these same characters when 


races under uniform conditions. 
4. With charae- 


ters, the local races are usually best 


regard to all 


for planting, although exceptions 
to this rule expected in 
every species. 

Most of our racial studies have 
been too empirical. They have not 
included tests of the effects of such 
important factors as isolation, geol- 


may be 


ogical history, and mutation rate 
on race” formation. Fortunately 
there is now a large literature on 
the evolution of races and species 
of animals and smaller plants. This 
literature, if read, can help us with 
the theoretical 
forest-tree problems, and help us 
get the most ont of future racial 


aspects of many 


studies. 


Crosses Between Species 
Historically, interspecific hy brid- 
ization is the second major field of 
genetics. Work 
1925 in both 
poplar and pine. It has centered 
largely in the United States and 
Canada, probably because the phe 


interest in forest 


was started about 


nomenal success of hybrid corn in 
these countries has stimulated in 
terest here in all type of Fy, hy 
brids. 

The initial few vears’ work in 
the poplars showed that nearly all 
species cross readily and that sev- 
eral combinations give hybrid vig- 
or. Recently the interspecifie hy- 
work aug- 
selection within 


been 
work 


bridization has 


mented by 


| | | 
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species. A considerable number of 
the poplar hybrids have been tested 
long enough to warrant their plant- 
ing on a large seale in some see 
tions of the Northeast. 

The interspecific hybridization 
work in pines has followed a quite 
different pattern. It was early 
found that most species would not 
cross with each other, and a large 
portion of the first 25 vears’ work 
has been spent in building up a 
table of crossing relationships with 
in the species. 

This table is now fairly complete 
for the important species that will 
grow here. In the past few vears 
we've been able to use portions of 
this table and to 
those relatively few erosses that 


concentrate on 


have the greatest likelihood of tak- 
ing. In California a few of the hy- 
brid with outstand- 
ing growth properties have been 


combinations 


mass produced on a pilot scale. In 
ease of planting and the voung age 
at which many species flower, the 
pines have proved more convenient 
test organisms than the poplars, 
although they are more difficult to 
cross and to root from cuttings. 
The successes in the pine and 
poplar work have led us to try in- 
hybridizing other 
genera. In the 
ability pattern found is similar to 
that in the pines: 
closely related species usually take 
readily and often exhibit hvbrid 


terspecific 


most cases Cross- 


erosses between 


vigor, whereas crosses between un- 
related species do not take. 

This is fine in the birehes and 
spruces, for in these genera there 
are many crossable species-pairs, 
both 
timber types 


are 
But in the maples 

few of the easily 
two 
For example, each of our 
most Important maple species—su- 
var, red, Norway, bigleaf, and box 
elder—is so distantly related to the 
others that there is little possibility 


members of which 


and ashes very 


CTOSSES involve eood 


made 
types. 


of gene interchange in this group. 

In the early vears of the inter- 
specific hybridization work many 
crosses were attempted between dis- 
tantly related species in the hope 
that very rare but spectacular hy 
brids could be rooted easily. Large- 
scale rooting has proved difficult, 


and emphasis has gradually 
switched to mass 
KF, F. 


seed. 


and back-crosses from 


Crossing Within Species 


The third major line of work is 
selection and crossing within spe- 
Most of this work 
started only within the past dee- 
ade. The impetus has come pri- 
marily from Europe, and it is only 
since the war that there has been 
an active interest selection in 
North America. 

There are four steps involved in 


cles, has been 


a selection program within species : 
1. Choosing trees in the forest 
that seem to be genetically superior. 
2. Testing the genetic content 
of these trees by growing grafted 
or rooted progeny under uniform 
conditions. 

3. Testing the combining abil- 
itv of these various superior trees 
to determine which particular com- 
binations give superior offspring 
This is a fact frequently lost sight 
of by foresters who assume that the 
performance of the offspring al- 
ways closely follows that of the 
parent. 

4. Finding 
ducing successful combinations by 
interplanting 
seed orchards. 

Few tree breeders feel confident 
of their ability to recognize su- 
perior genotypes in the forest with- 


Ways of mass pro- 


selected elones in 


out a large error, or to recognize 
trees with superior combining abil- 
ities without an even larger error. 
For this reason many of the small 
selection programs limited to the 
first step—choosing the select trees 

are doomed to failure. Only with 
an adequate carry through of clo- 
nal testing and controlled pollina 
tion work can success be assured. 
but not all-—of 
contem- 


Fortunately most 
the 
plate this carry through. 


larger programs do 

To be really suecessful, the selec 
tion work should be tackled on a 
fairly large seale, and should be 
concentrated on one or two char- 
acters at a time. To show why 
this is so, I can cite the Wisconsin 
work on blister-rust-resistant white 
pine. From several thousand wild 
trees, 163 rust-free trees were cho- 


production of 


sen. Grafting experiments showed 
that about three-fourths of these 
were merely escapes, leaving about 
50 genetically 
with. 
well, 


superior clones to 
don’t 
that 
there may be only a dozen or so 
that 
each other to give satisfactory rust- 


work Some of these 


fruit and we suspect 


combine well) enough with 
resistance in the offspring. 


If the 


been 


had 


scale we 


original selections 


made on a small 
might merely have proved the ex- 
rust the 
native species and not have enough 


istence of resistance in 
material on which to base resistant 
varieties. Or, if we had tried to 
find 40° rust-resistant, 
sistant, and fine-branched trees, we 
should have failed. Therefore it 
seems best to work on these other 


weevil-re. 


desired characters separately and 
at a later date to combine two or 
more desired characters into one 
strain by crossing. 

European experience with oak 
shows what we may expect from a 
program in trees. Over 
Duteh 
have selected the straightest road 


have 


selection 


several centuries foresters 


side trees as and 
built up a strain of ‘Duteh oak’? 
that is recognized as superior in 
form to the wild types in several 
north European countries. 
Beside best 
already in the forest and trying to 
fix the desirable characters, there 
are two other ways in which we 
may improve species by working 


parents 


selecting the trees 


within species. So far we have 


shied away from several genera 
tions of selfing and later outeross- 
ing as in corn because of the time 
element. But recent developments 
on self-ecompatibility, inbreeding 
depression (or lack of it), and in 
duced fruiting that in 


breeding started now could lead to 


indicate 


very useful results within the next 
half century . Several tree breed 
ers are carrying along selfed lines 
for their suecessors. Also we can 
get hybrid right 
crossing known races of trees. Ger- 
man-made interracial 
Scoteh pine have exhibited hybrid 
vigor and prompted several of us 
in the United States and Canada to 


vigor now by 


CTOSSES in 


pursue this line. 


The Most Promising Approach 


Which is the most promising of 
the three lines of attack? This de- 
pends on the group we are work- 
ing with. 

As yet we have no interspecific 
But 
we know that within that species 


hybrids involving pine. 
| 


there are important racial differ- 
‘nees and probably individual tree 
differences useful in a_ selection 
program. 

In the taxo- 
nomy is so complex that we can’t 


paper birches the 
as yet separate races Trom species, 
so must perform the racial tests 
and the species crosses at the same 
Too, 
mendous variability 
of the birches. 


time there seems to be tre- 


within races 
In the elosed-cone pines of Cali 
Mon- 
the species are small 
but 
In these we tackle 


fornia (a group including 


teres pine ) 


and fairly uniform, 
rather readily 
the interspecific crosses first 

We can get 


vivor from one interspecifie cross 


remarkable hybrid 


involving certain parent trees of 


hoxelder. But we can get the same 
vigor within the species by using 
other boxelder parents.  Henee 
here we can most profitably com- 
bine seleetion and interspecific hy- 


bridization in that order 


Practical Applications 


the immediate 


applications of 


In discussing 
practical forest 
genetics it should be pointed out 
that trees are difficult @enetie ma- 
The oldest 


country 


terial forest——venetics 
back 


10 vears, and most of the in- 


work our dates 
only 
tensive work is less than 15 vears 
old. But we don’t need to apologize 


for lack of We 
proud that we already have some 


results can be 
proved results that are ready to 
he put into practice 


Seed Source 


The information gained from the 
various racial studies is) already 
being put to good use by many 
But there are still many 


planting 


aveneres 
small to medium-sized 


programs in which no thought is 
viven to seed source and in which 


future growth may be cut by 25 to 


50 percent because the wrong seed 
was used. 

At present the best we can do is 
to recommend the use of local seed 
(or, in the ease of Douglas-fir, cer- 
tain non-local races for certain lo- 
calities, and to define the ‘‘loeal”’ 
race in very general and cautious 
terms. In the ease of exotics we can 
the 


successful 


recommend collection of seed 


from local plantations 
or in some cases from certain areas 


in Europ or Asia. 
Reproductive Habits 
In the course of their work, tree 
breeders gather a great deal of in- 
the 
particularly on the 


formation reproductive 
habits of trees 
effects of pollination on seed set 
and on the periodicity of flowering 
and fruiting of individual trees. 

A surprising amount of this in- 
formation is of direct practical ap- 
plication in’ present silvieul- 
ture. As an example, eastern white 
pine in eastern Pennsylvania cones 
well long before it pollinates heavi- 
ly Consequently, seed sets per cone 
are unexpectedly low. 

In reproducing this species, in- 
creasing the pollination potential 
is fully as important as bettering 
the seedbed. Too, current experi- 
artificial stimulation of 
fruiting should be fully as impor- 
tant to the silviculturist as to the 
tree breeder. 


ments on 


Use of Exotics 


exotics into increased 
third prac- 


tical application of forest genetics. 


Getting 
use is the immediate 
You may wonder why this is re- 
varded as a contribution of forest 
than. silviculture. 
It is simply that the tree breeder 
is in closer association with exoties 


venetics rather 


than most foresters and is in 


the best position to evaluate them. 


are 


There is a small group of exotics 
that attention. 
These are the monotypic or nearly 
from 


deserve special 


monotypic genera eastern 
Asia, such as the ginkgo, Katsura- 
tree, Cunninghamia, 


and the 


Crytomeria, 
Meta- 


newly discovered 
sequoia, 

These have no living close rela- 
that 


diseases that are likely to beeome 


tives are hosts to insects or 
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epidemic when transferred to an- 
other species. Hence they have as 
a group remained quite pest-free in 
this country and we believe they 
will remain so. Each of them has 
wood and growth properties that 
would make it valuable in those 
areas to which it is climatically 
adapted. And each has been tested 
sufficiently in arboreta and parks 
that there seems little risk involved 
in putting out medium-sized plant- 
ings in certain sections along the 
eastern seaboard. 

Norway spruce, Scotch pine, and 
Kuropean and Japanese larches in 
southern and northern 
United deodar cedar in 
California; and Norway maple and 
European sweet cherry in the Mid 
dle Atlantic States have 
proved themselves in small or medi 
um-sized tests. They give every in- 
dication of being able to fill defi- 
nite and 
niches, and ean be safely used now 


Canada 
States: 


also 


ecological commercial 
Much of the prejudice against 
exotics is due to the haphazard way 
in which they have been tested 
planting them on the wrong site, 
from the 
wrong seed. Plantations made with 
full attention to matters 
should remove this prejudice. 


in the wrong region, or 


these 


Uniform Experimental Stock 
The fourth way in which forest 
contribute to every- 
day forestry is in supplying uni- 


genetics can 


form stock for experimental pur- 
poses. The chemist may strive for 
months to obtain uniform material 
with which to start an experiment. 
Onee he has obtained it he makes 
every effort to make all parts of the 
experiment reproducible. 

On the other hand, the forester 
is blessed with uniform material 
to start with—in the form of 
clones, single-tree progenies, mod- 
and he 
makes every effort to render it non- 


erately uniform races, ete. 
uniform by mixing races or even 
species, by not keeping track of 
the seed source, and by not con- 
of the environ- 
reasonably 


trolling as 
mental 
could. 


many 
factors as he 


Improved Strains 
Even though furnishing im- 


proved strains for forest planting 


We 
| 
‘ 
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is the principal objective of the 
tree breeder I put it fifth at pres- 
ent. Too short a time has elapsed 
for us to make great contributions 
in this respect. We hope that the 
following few examples are but a 
small percentage of those that will 
about in the next two or 
three decades. 


come 


In black locust there now 
selected strains that are frequently 
available in quantity 
from Although 
these strains are not thoroughly 
tested, they do seem to be definitely 
superior to the wild type in form 
and are definitely worth planting. 

For the northeastern United 
States there are certain mixtures 
of hybrid-poplar clones that have 
been tested long enough that they 
could be released for general plant- 
There are a few bugs remain- 
but these are mainly in the 
and planting 
rather than in the genetic quality 


are 


moderate 


certain nurseries. 


ing. 
ing, 


ecology methods 


Prompt Payment of Dues Urged 


of the material. 

Several nut-tree 
offer selections of Chinese and hy- 
brid Chinese-American chestnuts 
for sale. These can be regarded as 
very acceptable nut producers to 
replace the American chestnut, al- 
though more improvement is needed 
before we have a timber-type chest- 
nut suitable for large-scale plant- 
ing. 

Some of the pine hybrids pro- 
duced in California are nearly 
ready for practical reforestation 
There remain a few  prob- 
lems in the mass production tech- 


nurseries now 


Uses. 


niques, vet even now some of these 
hybrids can be produced cheaply 
enough and show enough superi- 
ority to justify their use on a mod- 
erate seale. 

In all the above examples, test- 
ing is nowhere near complete, and 
the improved strains are known to 
perform well on only a small por 
tion of the sites to which they may 


ultimately prove adapted. Hence 
the first practical trials should be 
limited. 

Among the improved varieties, 
there are two that are only prob- 
abilities at but should be 
coming in the next 15 to 20 years, 
The first is a blister-rust-resistant, 
heterotic white pine hybrid. The 
rust and the heterosis 
have already been proved. Work 
is now progressing on the inheri- 
tance of the rust resistance, on 
methods of mass producing the hy- 
brids, and on testing the progeny 
under a variety of conditions. 

The other is the first-generation 


present 


resistance 


hybrid between Japanese and Eu- 
ropean larch. The cross has hybrid 
vigor under European conditions 
and is very easily made. For this 
particular hybrid the problems of 
mass production and of testing 
seem so simple that we might well 
production 


vet into large-seale 


within the next decade. 


On April Ist a second dues memorandum was mailed to those members 
who have not paid their 1953 dues. Prompt payment will help to reduce 


for the vear per member costs. 


June 30th is the deadline for payment of 1953 Society dues. 


After 


that date members, whose dues are not paid, are declared to be in bad 
standing, do not receive the JoURNAL or Forestry, and cannot vote un 


til dues are paid. 


Former members, dropped for nonpayment of dues, (1950 and subse 


quently) may be reinstated upon application by payment of back dues 
not to exceed those for one-half vear, plus current dues. Members dropped 
prior to 1950 must pay back dues for an entire vear. 


NX 
a, 


Public Relations and the Forester’ 


function 
of taking publie opinions into ac 


PUBLIC RELATIONS the 
count and dealing with them as a 
force. 

I want to place emphasis on the 
fact that publie relations is a_re- 
public opinion 
indi 


to a force 
affecting the 


viduals, companies, industries, pro 


sponse 


activities of 


fessions and institutions generally 
It must be obvious that if public 
opinions do not affect vou as indi 
viduals, or as profession, vou 
have no publie relations funetions 
By the same token, if publie opin 
ions do affect individuals 
and as a professional group, then 
vou must study how to deal with 
publie opinions 


Vou as 


You must think in 
publie relations terms 

T assume that none of vou would 
argue that public opinions do not 
affect foresters or forestry. As a 
matter of fact it seems to me that 
thev are constantly a major influ 
ence on vou and on vour work I 
assume, for example: 

That public opinions affect bude 
ets.-the amounts of monev avail 
able for various forestry projects, 
whether you work for government 
or private industry. There are al 
ways popular and unpopular ex 
penditures 

T assume that public opinions af 
fect the cooperation vou get from 
important groups farmers, for ex 
ample 

[ assume that publie opinions af 
fect legislation and taxing policies 
of interest and Importance to vou; 
that affects fire 
protection, eutting polieies and 


public opinion 
practices, government-industry co- 
Public must 
extent to which voung 
men are drawn into forestrv (or 
lost field the ex 
tent to which universities can and 
do offer effective 
estry 


operation opinion 


affect the 
to some other 
courses in for 
From what T know of forestry 


which, | admit, is not 
there are enough public 


problems 
much 
opinion problems at enough levels 
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meeting, 


and in a sufficiently diverse assort- 
ment of sizes so that all of vou ean 
legitimately consider not only some 
of the larger over-all problems of 
publie opinions but many specific 
local and special problems which 
vou can deal with as individuals. 


Guiding Principles 


If vou are going to deal with 
public opinions vou will need at 
least a few rules to guide vou. I 
would like to start off with a piece 
of profound wisdom which sum- 
marizes in a capsule the first lesson 
to be learned in dealing with pub- 
lie opinions. Tt should be the key- 
Arnold Ben- 
nett, the British novelist once re- 
marked : 


stone of your arch. 


“A young man trving to give a 
good impression gives the impres- 
sion of a young man trving to give 
a good impression,”’ 
estimation there is no 
public 
lesson to learn. It says that people 
tend to look like what they are 
and they seem to be up to exactly 
what they are up to. T urge vou to 
digest this primary truth very 
thoroughly 


In my 


more important relations 


Now let’s ask what it is we want 
What is it 
vour profession should want ? What 
should each of you want as vou go 
about vour work? 


from public relations. 


I think in order to operate eco- 
nomically, effectively and with a 
minimum of social friction, vou 
like companies and industries—need 
(1) Publie confidence in vourselves 
as a group and as individuals; and 
(2) Publie understanding of what 
specific things vou are trving to 
accomplish at any given moment. 

If, as individuals and as a pro 
fession, vou try to work in a cli- 
mate of distrust where people 
think you are not working in the 
public interest 
neither vision, conscience, nor en- 
terprise—then you will have a dif- 
ficult time. You need a climate of 
publie confidence, as individuals 
and as a profession, if you are to 
do vour work and do it well. 


or believe vou have 


Fred L. Palmer 
Partner, Earl Newsom Company, Public 
Relations Counsel, New York City. 


But, granting you have a general 
climate of publie confidence, then 
people must also know what, at a 
given moment, you are trying to 
accomplish. What are your aims? 
What are vour goals? What are 
you up to? 

There are a number of truths 
which deserve vour attention. T 
offer four: 

1. People are much more inter- 
ested in ends than in means. They 
will not be at all interested in any 
until thev have the 
vision of the objective. Tf vou want 


means seen 
public confidence and understand- 
ing, be sure to establish and keep 
re-asserting vour objectives. When 
you have identified vourself with 
a fine objective vou are a long way 
toward convincing people that vou 
ean be trusted to supply the wise 
means, 

2. People are interested in their 
needs. not yours. You cannot think 
only in selfish terms and enlist vers 
many followers. 
attracted to men 
honeful, 

They 


are not inspired by negative, de- 


3. People are 
moving toward positive, 
forward-looking programs 
fensive, backward-looking 
grams. It is a question whether 
political parties are ever defeated 
by the negative counsels of the op- 
position—whether thev don't de- 
feat themselves by losing their 
clearly-defined forward- 
looking plans for a better tomor 


pro- 


positive. 


row. 

4 ff you want people to follow, 
you You have a 
plan or a program and vou must 
be acting on it. Leadership is not 
achieved by talk alone, no matter 
how grand. You must have beliefs, 


must act. must 


acting on them. 
you get in motion, fighting 
for something that vou 
worthy of your blood and sweat and 


and vou must be 
Once 
seems to 
tears people will probably start 
joining you. But don’t expect them 
to follow where vou are not leading. 

As a first 
whether you are thinking as indi- 
you 


quick summary 


viduals or as a_ profession 


must: (1) have a positive, forward- 
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looking, hopeful objective which is 
clear to you and clearly in the pub- 
(2) acting to 


lie interests ; start 


achieve that objective. 


Gaining Public Attention 


One of the most difficult: prob- 
lems when dealing with public 
opinions is to get publie attention 
There is at all times a tremendous 
competition for the eves and ears 
of people. You may think that eon- 
servation, or good forest manage- 
ment, or some aspects of these sub- 
jects are of such vital interest that 
no man or woman in Canada or the 
United States can ignore them and 
still be a good citizen. It so hap- 
pens there are other ardent advo- 
cates of other causes who can just 
as vigorously insist that foresters 
should know far more than they do 
about juvenile delinquency, capital- 
ism, the aluminum industry or a 
thousand other matters. 

Obviously no one could possibly 
know all he ‘‘must’’ know about all 
topics. Obviously there is tremen- 
dous competition for public atten- 
tion. How in the world, then, are 
you ever going to get sufficient at- 
tention locally or nationally to win 
public confidence and support? 

The surest way to gain public at- 
tention is to be working for objee- 
tives dear to the hearts and close to 
the needs of many people. Trotsky 
was asked how it was that the Bol- 
forces, SO 


sheviks with such weak 


few printings of literature, were 
able to impress their ideas and slo- 
vans on the people so successfully. 
“The answer to the enigma is very 


The 


which correspond to the acute need 


simple,’’ said. slogans 
of a class and epoch, themselves 


create thousands of channels for 


their own dissemination. 

If vou were in the United States 
during the recent World Series vou 
would have seen a proof of this. 
New 


York was broadcasting the scores, 


Every elevator operator in 


Every waiter in a restaurant would 
unasked with 
Every time a train 


vive vou scores 
every course. 
stopped at a station someone would 
come aboard with the latest score. 

Two other case histories bear on 
this highly important point. 


You may not remember that Gen- 
eral Marshall, when Secretary of 
State, never offered the world a 
**Marshall Plan’? at all. During a 
talk at Harvard on June 5, 1947, he 
outlined the principles on whieh 
any intelligent handling of the Eu- 
ropean situation must, in his opin- 
ion, be developed. As a matter of 
fact, the morning of the same day 
President Truman blasted the Rus- 
sians at an unscheduled press con- 
ference and took all the headlines 
of the day. He would not have done 
so if he and General Marshall had 
wanted to gain atten con for some 
plan. Furtherm astute 
editors did not recognize a ‘plan’? 
in the speech. The New York Times, 


news 


for example, said :** Marshall Pleads 

for European Unity.”’ 
But General Marshall 

knownst to himself 


unbe- 
and others 
had nevertheless voiced a point of 
view that seemed to millions of peo- 
ple to represent an understandable 
approach to the European prob- 
lem. His views captured public 
imagination. They 
own channels of dissemination.’’ 
In the end the State Department 
was forced to produce what people 
began to call the Marshall Plan. 
In September of that same vear 
1947-—-the American Association 
for the United Nations the 
United Nations Association of Cin 
with the 
Foundation 


‘created their 


cinnati cooperation 
Stephen HL. Wilder 
launched a six months’ crusade to 
make Cincinnati ‘‘United Nations 
conscious.’ They set out to show 
a community may be so in 
telligently world af- 
faris as to be a dynamic force in the 
creation and 
tually a peaceful world.”’ 
A community-wide campaign of 


informed on 


of an ordered eyven- 


information was begun and matn- 
Some 


5.000 people were reached directly 


tained for six solid months. 


through the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation which devoted programs to 
the topie of world understanding. 
Every school child in the city was 
literature. School 
kept the subject constantly before 
them. The school teachers received 
quantities of for their 
Fourteen thousand chil- 


teachers 


materials 
own se. 
dren in the weekday church schools 
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held a World Community Day pro 
gram. One hundred and fifty lead- 
ers in the Cincinnati Council of 
Church Women training 
courses in how to plan United Na 
Programs. Ten thousand 
the Catholic Parent- 
Teachers Association were exhorted 
by their Archbishop to support the 
United Nations. A group of elub- 
women sent 1,000 letters and 1,350 
telegrams pledging their support 
to the American All 
local broadeasting stations broad 
cast facts about the United Nations, 
and them scheduled 
broadeasts 150 times a week 


took 


tions 
members of 


delegation. 


one of spot 
Local 
newspapers plaved up the United 
Nations in and features 
throughout the whole six months’ 
period. In the three months 
225 meetings serviced with 
literature and speakers. Thundreds 


news 


last 
were 


of documentary films were shown 
segins with the 
the United Na 


on blotters, in 


The slogan ‘Peace 
United Nations 

tions Begins With 
hibited every where 


was eX 


streetcars, on matehbooks, every 
where, 

There were many interesting re 
sults. For example: 

At the end of six months only 
half as many people considered the 
United Nations a pre. 
venting war as thought so at the 
beginning, There 
change in the number who thought 
the United States should 


active part in world affairs. 


means of 


was almost no 
take an 
At the 
hevinning 76 percent of the people 
thought the United States 
join in a movement to set up an 


shonld 


international police force at 
the end 73 percent. 


Public Absorption of Material 


But the result T draw especially 
to vour attention is this: 


There was almost no change in 
the number of people who knew 
what the main the 
United Nations almost no 
change in the percentage of people 
who had heard of the veto power; 
and the 
centage who could tell how it works. 


It is easy for us to equate mass 


purpose of 
Was; 


no change in small per- 


distribution of materials with 


mass absorption of that data. It is 
safe question, 


not necessarily a 
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Water does run off a duck’s back. 
People do refuse to notice or absorb 
information that does not interest 
them. It is a common observation 
among students of the subject that 
people tend to read the newspapers, 
which 
seem to them to be discussing and 


magazines, articles and book 


confirming what they want to hear 
They do not readily listen to the 
opposition 

This, vou will recognize, presents 
difficult challenge. 


think it re-emphasizes the impor 


vou with a 
tance of these essentials of a public 
relations program : 

1. You must solve vour own prob 
lems while solving the problems of 
others 

2. You must have a positive, for 
ward-looking, hopeful, progressive 
program, 

3. You must emphasize objectives 

ends, not means. 


Forestry and Public Opinion 


I have a feeling that you who are 


foresters have a great opportunity 


before 
must 
problems involving public opinion 


with widenine horizons 


vou. Inereasingly you face 
and develop public relations solu- 
and on national and 


international seales. 


tions, locally 


As populations have grown, the 
need for producing more wood has 
This 


eduea- 


increased in importance 
creat 


tional problem of teaching more 


opens up the whole 
people to become tree farmers and 
that will en- 

Publie opin 


creating conditions 
courage such a result 
ion is a matter of prime impor- 
tance in this area 

As wood tse has expanded, peo 
ple have become more conscious of 
As they 
see nations like the United States 


turn from an exporting to an im 


the limitations on supply 


porting nation with respect to many 
metals, 
thes 

I think history 
has shown that only through use 


resources for example, 


and petroleum hecome con- 


servation minded 


can we expect to develop our re- 
sources and substitutes for re- 
but many people fall nat- 
urally into the opinion that the way 
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to save resources is never to use 


them. Who will take leadership in 


such a situation where public policy 
must be formed? 

As population grows, and use ex- 
pands, we find people rising to de- 
fend the wildlife of the country 
against real or imagined threats 
and often proposing unreal and un- 
reasonable solutions. Here surely 
is a problem in public opinion and, 
therefore, public relations. 

As wood consumption mounts, 
the cost of the failure to solve the 
problems of fire and insects becomes 
more evident. This is in large part 
a publie opinion problem. It is also 
potentially a great cause in which 
foresters can enlist themselves and 
gain both publie confidence and un- 
derstanding. 

In the forests of the United 
States and Canada there are many 
local problems of importance which 
can be solved only by dealing with 
public opinions and developing pro- 
grams that into account the 
real needs of the people. There is, 
I find, very little published or pri- 
that 

community  prob- 
lems with the insights of the sociol- 


ovist. 


take 


vate evidence anyone is ex- 


amininge forest 


In some parts of the world the 
finds himself confronted 
by competition for land and labor 
with the 
petroleum 


forester 


mining engineer or the 
Very often 
Very often the 
solution to sueh a problem may go 


geologist. 
the forests suffer. 
the wrong way because no one 
speaks up for the forests in a voice 
that ean be heard. 

It has been my observation that 
mis- 
and 
There is room for more 


government foresters 
industrial 


vice versa. 


many 
judge foresters 
understanding in place of misun- 
derstanding. The job to be done is 
so that 


big enough no one group 


can do it—-and both groups need to 
see it done 

There are many places where old 
publie opinions may be blocking 
developments which are inevitable 
and in the publie interest. Some 
people think the Adirondack for- 
ests is one. A relatively small num- 
ber of deeply-interested people 
supported by the much 
number of people who really are 
inert but can easily be aroused by 
cries of Conservation !’’ and ‘‘De- 


vreater 
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fend the virgin forests !’’—hold the 
field. Perhaps this is not for the 
best interests of New York State 
or the nation. 

The area of wood 
harvesting is a rich area for anyone 
interested in public relations. To 
some people the destruction of a 
The eut- 
numbers of trees 


whole broad 


single tree is a tragedy 
ting of vreat 
even when the work is done in such 
a way as to insure a lush regrowth 

is a multiple tragedy. Clear eut- 
ting often seems to be ruthlessness 
personified. Yet 
fend it as good forest management. 


foresters can de- 


I feel sure you have public opin- 
ion problems in the field of ground 
water maintenance and floods. 

I think all foresters should reeog- 
nize that forestry men as a group 
whether they are in industry, in 
vovernment, in universities or 
will be greatly aided if 
people generally have confidence in 
That 
be openly and 
vigorously fighting for the forests 
in the publie interests whether vou 
are private or public foresters. Un- 
has defined 
high and clear objectives for itself 
and has a strong crusading spirit, 
will have 


wherever 
forestry as a profession, 


means must 


less your profession 


the name ‘‘forester”’ 
limited value as an asset. 

I think you should all want to 
see that vour professional groups 
are enlisted in great purposes. It 
will help each one of you in his own 
backvard, wherever that may be. 

Summary 

Every forester has a job to do 
Here I believe 
he should survey his area and his 
problem in terms like these : 


in some local area. 


1. What groups of people have 
an interest in some aspect of my 
forest problem locally? These are 
the ‘‘publies’’ he should first ex- 
amine carefully. These are the peo- 
ple who already have an interest in 
forests which may be harnessed 
or it can work against the forester. 

2. Are vou sure you understand 
the objectives of these groups? If 
what vou want to do helps them to 
do what they want to do, you have 
a great advantage. 

3. Who are the people who speak 
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for the community? Who help it 
shape its viewpoint on matters of 
public policy? These are the peo- 
ple who should first learn the ob- 
jectives ef any local programs and 
fully understand it. They are the 


Reseeding Sagebrush 


SAGEBRUSH, at first glance, may ap 
pear to grow where no other plants 
can survive. 

Actually the reverse is true, for 
a good stand of this shrub is one 
of the best signs of the presence 
of soil fertility and moisture. Early 
Nevada and 
the West often 
height and vigor of sagebrush as 
a guide to soil quality and to point 
out where to clear land for cul- 
tivation. 


settlers in elsewhere 


throughout used 


Its usefulness in this respect is 
no less important today. There 
are, literally, millions of acres of 
sagebrush rangeland in Nevada. 
Of this it has been estimated that 
on no less than seven million acres 
the abundance of sagebrush indi- 
cates sites fully capable of produe- 
ing forage grasses. 

As valuable as sagebrush may be 
for pointing out good sites, it is, 
unfortunately, 
feed. Further, 


very 
presence of large 


poor range 


ones who will in the end speak for 
you or against you. 

4. Have you clearly defined your 
aims? Try to state clearly what it 
is you want to accomplish the 
ends, not the means. 


REE 


Rangeland in Nevada 


plants in dense stands almost en- 
tirely eliminates forage plants. It 
is therefore remove 
before 


necessary to 
savebrush range reseeding 
can be suecessful. 

Technicians of the Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station have carried on reseeding 
experiments throughout Nevada 
1939. For the sagebrush 


type, work has centered on three 


since 


main lines: methods of clearing 
sagebrush, how and when to plant, 


and species trials. 
Land Clearing Prior to Reseeding 


Results of experiments show sev- 
eral effective methods of removing 
The wheatland disk 
plow has been used for many years 
for clearing level or rolling areas 
free of rock. Kills of sagebrush 
from this sturdy, rigid implement 
average from 60 to 80 pereent. Re- 
cently a more flexible type of disk, 
called the brushland plow, has been 


sagebrush. 
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It seems to me doubtful whether 
any other group of men will find 
more public opinion problems to 
deal with during the decades ahead 
of us in Canada and the United 
States than the forestry profession. 


John M. Fenley 


Service, 
Vegas 


Nevada 


Extension 
Las 


Agricultural 


the Forest Service. 
It was patterned after the Aus. 
stump-jump The 


disks are mounted in pairs, each 


developed by 


tralian plow. 
pair independently sprung, so that 
rocks and other obstructions do not 
throw the entire plow out of the 
ground. Brush kills of this plow 
average from 80 to 90 percent, even 
on areas too rocky for use of wheat- 
land type plows. Plowing should 
be done in the summer before sage- 
mature and in order 
to give the soil time for settling 


brush seeds 


before seeding. 

Controlled) burning is another 
effective way to remove sagebrush. 
Hlowever, before starting a fire, 
control lines should be constructed 
and a fire permit obtained ; during 
the fire enough men should be pres- 
ent to maintain control, and after 
the fire, reseeding should be done as 
soon as possible. (For complete in- 
formation on elimination of sage- 


brush by fire, see ‘‘Sagebrush 


Fig. 1.—Reseeded area near Paradise Valley in Humboldt County, Nevada. L.-In 1946 the stand of sagebrush was reduced 
by plowing with a wheatland disk plow and the area seeded to crested wheatgrass. Before the operation this range yielded a 
cow month of grazing for every 25 acres. R.—By 1948 the excellent stand of erested wheatgrass was producing a large amount 
of succulent feed each year. This field produced an average of 705 pounds per acre in the years following, weight on an air 
dry Moderately grazed, the reseeded range has been improved and the earrying capacity increased from 8 to 10 times, 

Photos UL 


basis. 


Forest Service 


Forest Service. 


Photo U.S 


2. planting at 
John U Paradise Val 
ley. Intermediate wheatgrass seed is here 
primarily for use in Nevada. 
the spring of 1949 and irri 
each summer, the wheatgrass 


Seed 
Birnie’s ranch in 


production 


raised 
Planted in 
gated twice 
stand produces an estimated seed crop of 
nere venur, 


0 pounds per 


Good and Bad,’’ USDA 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1948.) 
On rocky, uneven sites, such im 


Burning 


plements as the self-clearing har 
and the rail drag have been 
Ordinarily the pro 


row 
found useful 
portion of brush killed is low (40 
to 60 
ments, and they are recommended 


percent) for these imple 
only for sites where other machin 
ery or methods are not practical. 

sagebrush only 


Areas having only 


Removal of 
half the story 
a few seattered grasses and weeds 
under the sagebrush before clear 
ing cannot be expected to burst 
forth with forage plants. The oth- 
er half of the story, then, is care- 
ful adapted 
plants 


seeding of forage 


How, When, and What to Plant 


A large number of species have 
been tried in reseeding experiments 
in a variety of conditions that are 
found in Nevada sagebrush lands 
Crested wheatgrass has been more 
snecessful than any other species. 
Other outstanding wheatgrasses, 
such as intermediate, pubescent 
(stiffhair), and tall, give ranchers 
a wider selection for reseeding now 
that seed has become commercially 
available 

Much of the sagebrush land in 
Nevada lies in the rainfall belt of 
Under 


8 to 18 inches per year. 


such conditions, crested wheatgrass 
is generally recommended for seed- 
ing, once the sagebrush is removed. 
perennial 
into” the 
United States about 45 years ago 
Siberia. It is and 
long-lived, and has produced ex- 


This is a deep-rooted 


bunchgrass introduced 


from hardy 
cellent stands on almost any type 
of well-drained soil, ranging from 
clays to sands. Crested wheatgrass 
begins growth early in the spring 
and furnishes abundant feed when 
grazed from late spring to early 


summer. After that time it ma- 
tures and becomes dry and harsh. 
Plants green up after fall rains 


commence and produce forage in 
the fall as long as temperatures 


are favorable for plant growth. 
Seed must be covered if a satis- 


factory By 
far the most dependable method of 


stand is to develop. 


seeding range land is through the 
use of the ordinary grain drill. 
Drills make it possible to get the 
proper amount of seed planted at 
the right depth 
Broadcasting of seed directly ahead 


for germination. 
or behind plows, harrows, or rails 
has also given good results. Where 
these implements are adapted they 
can perform two operations—seed- 
and eradication of the brush 
Seeding by any 


ine, 

at one time. 
method is ordinarily best done in 
the fall of the vear. 


If drills are used, about five to 


Forest Service 


Photo U.S 


contented|y 
pasture 


Fig. 3.—Cattle are 
on this three-vear old 
in northern Nevada’s Santa Rosa Moun 
tains. Crested wheatgrass and smooth 
broomgrass were drilled directly into the 
controlled burn had made 


grazing 


reseeded 


soil after a 


a clean sweep of the sagebrush. 
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Forest Service 


Photo U.S 


Fic. 4—Developed by the Forest Service, 
the brushland plow is currently used in 
brush eradication prior to  reseeding 
range lands. The main feature of the 
plow is the arrangement of disks in pairs, 
each pair mounted on a spring system 
that allows rapid self-adjustment 
rocky and uneven terrain. Area shown is 
tack Ridge Basin in the Santa Rosa 
Mountains where the plow used to 
prepare 1,000 acres for reseeding pur 


poses, 


over 


was 


eight pounds of seed an acre are 
The depth of drilling 
one-half inch on 


required, 
should 
heavy clay soils to an inch on light- 


be about 


er sandy soils. If the seed is broad 
cast, the rate should be increased 
to eight to ten pounds per aere. 
Once seed has been planted, the 
area should be protected from graz- 
ing for at least two vears. Crested 
wheatgrass is a rather slow starter 
and 
ment. 
sound management plan is set in 


requires time for establish 
If, when erazing begins, a 


operation, crested wheatgrass will 
be a faithful producer of forage 
through the vears 


Summary 
The present outlook for Nevada 
is very promising for converting 
large areas of low-value sagebrush 
into grassland ranges. Reseeding 
will aid immeasurably in increasing 
the production of meat. Crested 


wheatgrass generally reeom- 


mended. To be successful, reseed- 
ing must be carefully planned, and 
follow these essential steps: (1) A 
thorough eradication of sagebrush, 
(2) careful planting at the proper 
season and at the proper depth, 
and (3) continuing wise manage- 
ment. 
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Porcupine Feeding on Ponderosa 
Pine in Central Idaho 


THE porcUPINE ( Erethizon epican- 
thum) is found throughout central 
Idaho and is a considerable forest 
pest, but little is known of its ecol- 
ogy there. Poreupines can be found 
in timber types between 4,000 and 
6,000 the 
round valleys 


elevation 
the 
from 


feet in 
and in desert 


many miles timber in mid- 
summer, which appears to be a con- 
tradiction of their accepted sea- 
sonal (4). The fact is 


that their local populations and the 


movements 


extent of their rovings throughout 
each year are little understood. No 
direct control exercised 
them and their chief predators, the 
and great 


horned owl are noticeably scarce. 


over 


fisher, bobcat, cougar, 
The belief that the poreupine is 
of food for 
lost myth still 
shared, oddly enough, by some for- 
wildlife men. This 
mammal has never been protected 
in any state of the Union or prov- 
ince of Canada and probably never 
Indeed, a bounty is often 


protected as a source 
woodsmen a 


esters and 


will be. 
paid in some sections of the coun- 
try, in an organized attempt to 
control their numbers but has 
proved to be an ineffectual mea- 
sure. 

Since — the 
throughout the continent except in 
the southern United States and on 
Island, it is natu- 


animal is found 


Prince Edward 
ral to expect that most forests of 
this country and Canada provide a 
winter food source for them. In 
central Idaho this diet 
consists largely of ponderosa and 
Some 


seasonal 
lodgepole pine poles. dis- 
figurement of trees through feed- 
ing can be expected but, it is more 
important to determine whether, 
beyond this, the stand has become 
understocked, or if crop trees and 
those to be taken out in late thin- 
nings as timber have been 
measurably devaluated as a result 


saw 


of poreupine feeding. 
In order to avoid exaggeration 


of the seriousness of porenpine 


feeding, representative — samples 
from the different age classes of 
forest types and plantations must 
be examined carefully ana- 
lyzed objectively (7). 

It is well to bear in mind the 
remarks of Taylor (8) that *‘Ordi- 
narily it is impracticable, even for 
an experienced observer, to. esti- 
mate fairly the amount and se- 
riousness of porcupine work in a 
forest of varying character by sim- 
ply travelling through He 
states further that **It should also 
be emphasized that ‘damage’ by 
the porcupine, as recorded by the 
observers and by the author, is of 
very different degrees of serious- 
ness, both as regards size and loca- 
tion of trees affected.”’ 

In virgin and once-cut stands of 
ponderosa pine there is usually a 
preponderance of the larger diam- 
dearth of intermediate 
sizes, a fair representation of poles, 


eters, a 


and a small number of seedlings 
and saplings per acre. In all vir- 
vin forests, ponderosa pine is gen- 
erally found in groups of these age 
classes and with ample evidence of 
past fires. While pole-sized trees 
oceur occasionally as scattered sin- 
vle individuals they are found com- 
monly in groups varying in. size 
from 0.10 to 1.0 acre and usually 
of sufficiently high 
prompt some development of dead 
length and early development of 


density — to 


crown Classes. There is more feed- 
ing in the pole-sized class than in 
any Other, perhaps because of min- 
imum effort required in climbing to 
tender bark, facility of 
satisfactory concealment, and un- 
likelihood of disturbance. 


feeding. 


This in- 
vestigation is confined to the re- 
sults of feeding on poles (3.6 inches 
to 10.9 inches d.b.h.) 
stand cut some 15 vears before the 


in a virgin 


data were collected during the re 
measurement of plots in a harvest 
cutting study on the Boise Basin 
Forest Idaho 


Experimental near 


City, Tdaho. 


James D. Curtis 

and Alvin K. Wilson 

Foresters, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, U. 8. Forest 
Service, Ogden, Utah. 


Method of Study 


The analysis is based on tallies 
from five randomly selected sub- 
plots from each of seven noncon- 
tiguous 10-acre harvest cutting 
plots, or a total of 14 aeres. Each 
subplot had an equal chance of be- 
ing selected for tally except those 
entirely which 
not Although 
Douglas-fir occurs as an associate 


lacking in poles 


were considered. 
of ponderosa pine in this region, 
particularly on north aspects, no 
instance of feeding was recorded 
for this species, so it is excluded 
from all data presented unless spe- 
cifically mentioned. This makes for 
a slightly higher figure in some in- 
stances of the item ‘‘ percentage fed 
on’’ because Douglas-fir comprised 
over 13 percent of the total num- 
ber of trees examined. 

measured and ob- 
served for crown class, diameter 
breast high, total height, presence 
or absence of feeding sears, height 
of sears, and nature of defect. 


| rees were 


Results 


In order to test certain hypo- 
theses, chi-square analyses were 
made along the lines suggested by 
Snedecor (7). The following inter- 
pretations were indicated: 

1. The denser the pole stand, 
the greater the percentage of stems 
fed On. 

2. There appears to be a rela 
tionship between the number of in 
stances of feeding in the first log 
length and the total number of 
feedings in both the first log and 
higher portions of the trees (ap- 
proximately 1:9). This relationship 
totaled data but 
caleulated for 


is strongest for 
not uniform when 
individual plots. 

3. The occurrence of trees fed 
on once is independent of the num 
her of trees fed on more than once. 
This relationship also holds true 
the grouped by 
crown Classes. 


4. When all 


when data are 


subplots showing 
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CLASS 
DOMINANT 


MEDIATE 
AMD SUPPRESSED 


Fig. | Percentage of poles fed on 


crown ¢lasses. 


occurrence of feeding are consid- 
ered, or when data are totaled for 
plots, there is evidence that the 
occurrence of poreupine-caused 
erook, fork, and spike-top defects 
(combined) is related to the total 
number of feedings occurring. 

5. When data are grouped by 
crown Classes there is a significant 
relationship between number of 
poles fed on and the total number 
of poles present in each crown 
class 

When the percentage of poles 
fed on is considered in relation to 
the number occurring in each crown 
class they take the form illustrated 
schematically in Figure 1. 

Further analysis indicates that 
the percent of poles fed on in- 
creases with d.b.h. until a diameter 
of 10.9 inches is reached, after 
which it declines and little or no 
feeding of consequence is found 
above 13.9 inches d.b.h. (Fig. 2), 
indicating a definite preference for 
pole size. 

Taylor (8) working in ponderosa 
pine stands in the Southwest which 
had been cut 16 years previous to 
examination and which are there- 
fore fairly comparable to stands in 
this study, discovered a_ similar 
trend. Tree sizes analyzed ranged 
from 6 inches high to over 20 
inches d.b.h. Highest pereent (50) 
of seriously injured trees occurred 
in the 4- to 10-inch d.b.h. class. 

It should be appreciated that 
Figure 2 represents the composite 
of a number of small even-aged 
stands over a considerable area on 
which poreupines have been feed- 
ing for many years. Many of these 
stems have been fed on more than 
once. The same pattern of feeding 
would probably be portrayed if an 
age series of ponderosa pine planta- 
tions were similarly analyzed. It 
should not be coneluded, however, 
that this relationship will hold true 


regardless of age of stand, number 
of sizes present, or whether the 
stand is mixed or pure. Porcu- 
pines’ feeding habits vary widely 
and selectively even within a re- 
gion, depending on the type of 
forest cover (2). Rudolf (6) found 
the heaviest feeding in the largest 
diameter class (7 inches) where a 
ranve of diameters of 3 to 7 inches 
existed within Scotch pine planta- 
tions, but Rearden 45) working in 
a single plantation where diam- 
eters ranged from 1 to 9 inches, 
found a distinet preference for 
trees in the 3- to 6-inch size. 

Based on the 35 subplots (1,872 
trees on 14 acres) used in the anal- 
ysis, the following additional statis- 
ties were revealed: 
For ponderosa pine poles: 

Average number per acre 


Average number per acre fed on 
Average percentage fed on 
For poles fed on: 
Percentage fed on in first log 
Percentage fed on more than 
once 
Pereentage fed on having crook, 
fork, or spike-top 
For ponderosa pine and Douglas fir 
poles combined: 
Average number per acre 
Pereentage fed on 


Conclusions 


What can be done to reduce feed- 
ing activity of poreupines in young 


pole stands of ponderosa pine? 
Since a preference for thickets has 
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been clearly indicated, thinnings 
in them would tend to reduce the 
percentage of poles attacked. Re- 
ducing the percentage fed on would 
also reduce the number of feedings 
(number of trees attacked and 
number of feedings coincided in 19 
out of the 26 subplots in which 
feeding occurred). This reduction 
would tend, in turn, to reduce the 
occurrence of damage caused by 
feeding in the first log-length and 
finally, the number of occurrences 
of the more serious poreupine- 
caused defeets of crook, fork, and 
spike-top. 

Since a preference is demon- 
strated by the porcupine for trees 
in the 8- to 10-inch diameter class, 
thinnings in stands where all trees 
approach this size might decrease 
the pereentage fed on appreciably. 
If poisoning is to be practiced, the 
dominant trees in the 8- to 10-inch 
class would appear the most suit- 
able ones in which to place bait 
blocks. 

Because no tree was killed it ean- 
not be said that feeding by the 
porcupine has resulted in a redue- 
tion of stocking per acre, or, stand 
damage, in this size class. In the 
thickets, where feeding is most fre- 
quent and the most stems per acre 
are attacked, the unattacked co- 
dominant trees will replace (in 
dominance) the dominants provid- 
ing there is little differentiation 
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in height. If the height differential 
is pronounced and the top of the 
dominant attacked is girdled and 
killed, a crook or fork will ensue. 
If this crook is at or above the first 
log length on an obviously domi- 
nant tree, there is no reason why 
this tree cannot be pruned and 
maintained as a dominant by stand 
improvement work. Pruning may 
slow down further attacks on that 
stem in the future. Where feeding 
has occurred in the first log of a 
dominant pole but has produced 
no crook or fork, the tree can occa- 
sionally be pruned as a crop tree if 
no others are available because 
commonly most scars do not permit 
entrance of fungi, due to heavy 
pitching. 

Stand damage by poreupine can 
and does oceur in understocked 
areas where already branchy, fair- 
ly voung, dense-foliaged trees are 


fed on. Reasons for poreupines’ 


feeding in this type of stand are 
not completely understood but the 
results distort the form of the tree 
until it is of little use for saw logs. 
Direct control (poisoning, shoot- 
ing) supervised by wildlife tech- 
nicians should probably be prac- 
ticed in such instances. 

Apart from their uniqueness and 
their symbiotic relationship with 
other mammals (1, 3), porcupines 
constitute a segment of the animal 
community and as such should not 
be exterminated. Direct control 
measures are unquestionably jus- 
tified in sections of the country 
where population increases occur 
and serious stand damage results, 
but indirect control (intermediate 
cuttings and reliance on predators) 
through intelligent planning based 
on local facts and observations may 
often produce satisfactory manage- 
ment of forest stands and reduce 
control costs substantially. 
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The Relationship Between the Number of 
Trees Per Acre and the Percentage 


Stocking of Reproduction’ 


THE STOCKED QUADRAT method is 
widely used to sample the density 
of stocking of natural regeneration. 
A quadrat is frequently one one 
thousandth of an acre, or one mil 
acre, in area and cireular or square 
in Shape. Four mil-aere quadrats, 
located in a square or in the four 
quadrants of a circle, may be com- 
bined to form a 4-mil-acre or 
1/250th-acre plot. Irrespective of 
size, a quadrat is considered to be 
stocked if it contains one or more 
well-established seedlings. Stock 
ing is the number of stocked quad- 
rats divided by the total number 
of quadrats, expressed in percent. 

Foresters often wish to know the 
total number of seedlings present 
on an area on which a given stock- 
ing has been observed. To count 
all established seedlings on each 
quadrat is time consuming. A sat- 
isfactory alternative is to establish 
the relationship existing between 
number of seedlings per acre and 
stocking percent for the forest con- 
ditions under study 


The Study 

Such a study was undertaken 
by the author in the spring of 1951 
on lands of the Crossett Lumber 
Company, Crossett, Arkansas. Pine 
regeneration was sampled in two 
classes of selectively-cut forest, (1) 
areas cut over for hardwood chem- 
ical-wood in order to encourage 
or release pine regeneration and 
(2) areas jogged for pine sawlogs 
and/or pulpwood. Plots, each eon- 
sisting of four 6.6-foot square mil- 
acre quadrats with a common cor 
ner, were tallied at one-chain inter 
vals on lines 10 chains apart run in 
a cardinal direction. As, in prac 
tice, the percentage stocking for an 
area was based on an average com 
puted from sixteen to thirty-two 
plots, for the purpose of analysis 
each set of 10 adjacent plots was 


‘Adapted from a paper submitted to 
Dr. Walter H. Mever in partial fulfill 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
ef Master of Forestry, School of For 
estry, Yale University, May 1951. 


treated as a group. Care was taken 
to ensure that all plots in a group 
fell in the same treatment class. 
The total of 990 plots measured 
thus provided 99 groups for each 
of which averages were computed 
for (1) number of trees per acre 
and (2) stocking based on mil-acre 
quadrats. 


Analysis 


A seatter diagram of number of 
trees per acre plotted over stocking 
percent on rectangular co-ordinate 
paper showed a curvilinear trend, 
concave upward, and a scatter of 
points that increased with the 
stocking percent. A transforma- 
tion of one or both variables was 
desired that would give a linear 
trend, with the plotted points nor- 
mally and uniformly distributed 
about it at all values of the inde- 
pendent variable. 

Nature of the distribution of seedlings 

If the seedlings were sparse and 
randomly distributed, one would 
expect the numbers of seedlings ob- 
served to follow the Poisson dis- 
tribution. As density of seedlings 
increased, the observed numbers 
would tend to approach the normal 
distribution. For such distribu- 
tions the number of seedlings 
should show a linear correlation 
with minus the logarithm of one 
minus the stocking, where the 
stocking is expressed as a decimal. 
This transformation was tested and 
proved to be useful only for the 
range of stocking from 0 to 25 per- 
cent. Above 25 percent the rela- 
tionship was no longer linear and 


John W. Ker 
Assistant Professor, Faculty of Forestry, 
University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C. 


the points were more widely seat- 
tered. This indicated that in sparse- 
ly stocked areas the presence of 
seedlings was truly random. In 
more densely stocked areas, how- 
ever, heterogeneity, or clump-wise 
distribution of seedlings became 
pronounced. Areas favorable for 
regeneration contained large num- 
bers of seedlings; unfavorable areas 
were unstocked due to the pres- 
ence of clumps of residual trees, 
brush patches, swampy areas, ete. 
The latter maintained a brake on 
the stocking percent, the former in- 
creased the number of seedlings far 
beyond the number expected had 
the distribution of seedlings been 
random. 


An appropriate transformation 

An alternate transformation was 
therefore necessary. When number 
of trees was converted to loga- 
rithms and plotted over stocking 
percent, as in Figure 1, the trend 
became linear and the scatter nor- 
mally distributed and reasonably 
uniform throughout the range of 
stocking. Use of this transforma- 
tion thus permitted the caleulation 
of linear regression lines for the 
relationship between number of 
trees per acre and stocking percent 
for each forest condition sampled 
and led to an efficient test of the 
difference observed between these 
regressions. If X 
eent and Y 
per acre, the linear form of the re- 
lationship is log Y A + BX, 
and the curvilinear form, when 
plotted on eross-section paper, is 
Y = ab*, where a = anti-logarithm 


stocking per- 


number of seedlings 


TABLE 1.--Sratistics DESCRIPTIVE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NUMBER OF TREES 
Per ACRE AND STOCKING PERCENT FOR Eacnt TREATMENT CLASS 


Statistie 
No. of groups of 40 quadrats 
Average percentage stocking 
Average logarithm of number of trees 
Average number of trees per acre 
Slope of the line, B 


Upper limit of B, P 0.05 

Lower limit of B, P O05 
Estimated Y when X 40 

Upper limit of Y, X nO, P 0.05 
Lower limit of Y, X no, P 0.05 


Anti logarithm of estimated Y, X = 50 
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Treatment 


Chemical wood Sawlog pulpwood 


67. $2. 
5055 
3.1842 3.215614 
1528, 1643. 
O.02077 O.02319 
0.02573 
O.02065 
S.176578 3.203443 
3.259299 3.261830 
3.093858 3.145056 
1501.7 1597.5 


> 
; 
; 
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of A and b = anti-logarithm of B. 
Statistics calculated separately for 
the chemical-wood areas and for the 
sawlog-pulpwood areas are given in 


Table 1. 


Regression equation for pooled data 


It is apparent from Table 1 that 
there is no significant difference be- 
tween the two treatment areas sam- 
pled in either the slope of the re- 
gression line, B, or the level of the 
estimated Y when X 50. Confi- 
dence limits for these statistics at 
the 5 percent level are shown to 
overlap considerably. Consequent- 
ly all the above data, together with 
20 additional groups collected in a 
methods-of-cutting study, were 
and the new 
equation was calculated to be Y = 
193.3 (1.0416)*. This 
line is plotted in the accompanying 
figure and the pertinent statistics 
are given in Table 2. 


pooled regression 


regression 


Tolerance limits 
Tolerance limits of the predicted 
value of Y for one standard error, 
enclosing approximately 68 percent 
of the expected values, are shown 
in the accompanying graph. These 
were caleulated from the relation- 
ship Y,. Y + tsy where Y = 
curve value at a chosen value of X, 
t has N 117, degrees of 
freedom, and sy — standard error 
of estimate of Y for a 
value of X. sy was computed using 
the relationship of 
into account the three contributing 
sources of error in the prediction 
of Y. These are (1) the variance 
of the estimate of the 


2. or 


selected 


mean, 


TABLE 2. 
Per 


Statistic 
Slope of the line B 
Anti-logarithm of B h 
Y intercept when X 
Anti logarithm of A 
Y intereept 
Anti-logarithm of Y 
Varianee of y 
Standard deviation of y 
Variance of Y-estimate 
Standard error of Y-estimate 
Alienation coefficient 
Correlation coefficient 
Efficiency of method, based on r’*, as 
suming the least method 
gives the best possible fit 


squares 


Sy mbol 


\ 
a 

when X 5 Yu 


(2) the variance of the estimate of 
the slope of the regression line, s,*, 
the effect of which is zero when 
X =x and which inereases as the 
square of the distance therefrom, 
and (3) the variance of the esti- 
mate of v on xX, With increase 
in data sy? and s,? become neglig- 
ible and sy* approaches sy-,*. These 
tolerance limits provide an_ esti- 
mate of the range in number of 
trees that may be expected for a 
given percentage stocking, a range 
that would be exceeded 32. times 
out of 100, in the long run. 


Short-cut method of solution 

Where lack of a suitable calculat- 
ing machine makes the least squares 
solution used above tedious or im- 
practical, some reasonably efficient 
short-cuts may be adopted. A semi- 
graphical solution, deseribed by 
Bliss and Calhoun (2), as modified 
from Bartlett (7). is useful to de- 
termine the functional, linear, re- 
lationship between two variables. 
Divide the data into three approxi- 
mately equal groups, based on the 
independent variable, x, such that 
there is an equal number of paired 
values in the first and third groups 
(N, = Ng). Caleulate the means for 
the first and third groups and for 
the data as a whole, (x;, ¥)). (Xa, 
v;), and (x, vy), respectively. Plot 
these three means on the graph, 
and straight line through 
the points (X), v1) and xs, v3). The 
required linear relationship is de 
fined by a line, with the 
same slope as the first, passing 
through the general mean, (x, v). 


pass a 


second 


Descriptive statisties of the above 
regression line may be determined 


STATISTICS DESCRIPTIVE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NUMBER OF TREES 
AND STOCKING PERCENT, IRRESPECTIVE OF TREATMENT 


Method 
Least squares 
O.O17714 
1.0416 
2.28631 
193.3 
3.17201 
1486.0 
A671 
3443 


Short cut 


2079 


18 


1.000 
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graphically by a short-cut method 
described by Spurr (3). Tolerance 
limits are obtained by drawing 
lines parallel to the regression line 
so as to exclude one-sixth of the 
plotted points above the upper lim- 
it and one-sixth below the 
limit, the distance between them, 
measured vertically, corresponding 
to Ys... The standard deviation of 
the dependent variable, sy, is ob- 
tained in a similar manner” by 
drawing horizontal lines below the 
upper sixth and above the lower 
sixth of the plotted points, the dis- 
tance between them representing 
2s,. The alienation — coefficient, 
AC, is then computed as 2s,-y./2sy, 
and the correlation co- 
efficient,r, is \/(1 AC*). Esti- 
mates of statistics obtained in this 
manner are tabulated in Table 2. 


lower 


OP Syey./ oSy, 


Application 


A logarithmic transformation of 
the dependent variable has been 
used to produce a rectilinear in 
stead of a curvilinear relationship 
between number of trees per acre 
and stocking This 
facilitated a test of significance in 
the differences observed in this re- 


percent. has 


lationship under various forest con- 
ditions, but the transformation has 
also modified extreme values so that 
they fall in a uniform band bisected 
by the regression line. For the pur- 
pose of prediction, in order to make 
the transformed values comparable 
to the original values of the de- 
pendent variable, 1.15 the 
variance of the estimate, sy?, must 


times 


be added to the transformed values 
read or caleulated from the regres 
sion line. The corrected regression 


line, on semi-logarithmie paper, 
would thus be a straight line pass 
ing through the points (0,211.8), 
(50, 1627.8), (100, 12511.2). 
Kor instance, most probable 


number of 


and 
the 
trees per eorre- 
sponding to a stecking of 50° per 
cent would be 1628 instead of 1486, 
The 


may be 


acre 


the value of vso in Table 2 


tolerance limits, however, 


used without correetion 
Conclusions 


1. For the 
sampled, in 


forest conditions 


sparse reproduction 


the seedlings were randomly dis- 


: 
0.4657 
1621 
x/Sy 3482 
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tributed whereas in medium to 
dense reproduction (over 25  per- 
cent stocking) the seedlings tended 
to oecur in elumps. 

2. Using the data collected in 
this study, a satisfactory linear re- 
lationship between number of trees 
per acre and stocking in percent 
was obtained by transforming num- 
ber of trees per acre to logarithms, 
i.e., by using semi-logarithmic pa- 
per. Although the calculated re- 
gression line and its tolerance lim- 
its apply specifically to the cut-over 
lands studied, they may also prove 
applicable to other southern pine 
lands. 

3. The extent of the applicabil- 
ity of this transformation has not 


Reader comments 


been fully determined. It has 
proved useful in the study of con- 
iferous regeneration on cut-over 
lands in the Douglas-fir region in 
British Columbia, and, in general, 
may be expected to apply wherever 
reproduction tends to oceur in 
clumps. 

4. This transformation makes 

possible an efficient test of the 
variation in the relationship of 
number of trees per acre to stock- 
ing percent for various forest con- 
ditions. 
5. With some loss in efficiency, 
graphical short-cut methods may 
be used to determine the regression 
equation, tolerance limits, and the 
correlation coefficient. 


are solicited regarding the typography of 


article, whieh depart from usual JouRNAL form. 


6. The above transformation 
will be found useful even when a 
scatter diagram on semi-logarithmie 
paper shows some curvature. The 
curvilinear effeet, and consequent- 
ly the difficulty of fitting a free- 
hand curve, will be materially re- 
duced. In this ease, however, the 
mathematical relationship existing 
between the variables cannot be 
readily determined. 
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Planes Release Tree Plantation 


A continuous campaign ts being waged to put back into production a 
6,000 acre tract of fertile forest land, potentially capable of producing 
an average of 800 to 1,000 board feet of wood per acre per year. 


Fia. 1. 


tation of conifers. 


IN 1941 the government acquired 
and assigned to the Siuslaw Na- 
tional Forest a 12,000 acre tract of 
land in about the center 
of the Oregon coast between Wald- 
port and Yachats. Huge stumps of 
Sitka spruce and Douglas-fir left 
evidence of the enormous crop re- 
logging 1919 
Although slash had been 
burned currently, an accidental 
fire in 1936 reburned the 
entire area, killing most of the seed 
trees and some of the remaining 


cutover 


moved by between 


and 1936. 


almost 


timber. 

Immediate steps were taken by 
the Forest Service upon aequisi- 
tion of this land to put it back into 
the production of conifer trees. A 
camp was built so that the labor 
of Civilian Conservation Corp boys 
would be available. Tree planting 
was started in an attempt to get 
ahead of the fast-growing competi- 
tion of brush and alder. Railroad 
were converted to truck 
roads and a lookout tower was con- 


grades 


The dense stand of alder in the foreground is choking out a 10-year-old plan 


structed. 

War came as the forest rehabil- 
itation program was being initiated, 
but did not delay action as the 
C.C.C. labor was immediately fol 
lowed by a company of ceonscien- 
Planting — pro 


tious objectors. 


vressed as follows: 
Winter 1941-42 
1942-453 
1943-44 


979 aeres 
2.100 
* 


Total 


By 1945 had 
grown so fast over the rest of the 
non-timbered land that planting 
was impractical and it began to 
vive serious competition to planta- 
established in’ the 
lower elevations and ravines. By 
the winter of 1947-48 the competi 
tion had 
4,000 acres (about half the planta- 
tion) that action was needed to save 
the planted trees. See Figure 1. 

While the planted conifers (Sit- 


brush and alder 


tions already 


become so severe over 


Carl Hawkes 
Siuslaw National Forest, Corvallis, Ore. 
Port 


ka spruce, Douglas-fir and 
Orford cedar) were then from 
to 8 feet in height, the alder had 
grown to be 10 to 20 feet tall. In 
many cases a single alder was over- 
topping and whipping the leaders 
of four to six planted trees. 

In the winter and spring of 1948 
mechanical and chemical treat- 
ments were tried experimentally to 
determine the most feasible method 
of controlling the alder and willow. 
About 120 acres were treated that 
first year. By numerous experi- 
ments from that beginning, satis- 
factory methods of release that are 
not too expensive have been de- 
veloped. 


Airplane Treatment 


Spraying with 2,4-D from an air- 
plane proved to be the most satis- 
factory and cheapest method of re- 
leasing the conifer plantation from 
alder This method 
was used in June and July of 1951 
to release 1,000 acres. Within a 
month the foliage had fallen from 
the sprayed alder as though a fire 
had gone through the area. The 
following spring the alder showed 


competition, 


practically no sign of life. The re- 
lease proved quite effective. See 
Figures 2 and 3. 

The other species of deciduous 
trees and brush were not seriously 
injured, Very little of the willow 
was completely killed, but it was 
set back enough to release the con- 
ifers in Elderberry 
was defoliated but it was as vigor- 
following 


most cases. 


ous as ever the 


Salmonberry, salal, and vine ma- 


year. 


ple were not affected. 

Spraying was done only on cool, 
quiet days to avoid killing plants 
or trees on adjoining property. 
Even so the spray was so volatile 
that it spread one-eighth of a mile 
against the breeze and in 
cases drifted a half-mile with the 
breeze, which exceeded 10 
miles an hour during the operation. 
The planes flew at 200 feet for 
safety reasons, allowing more drift 
than if they had flown at tree 
height. 


some 


never 
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The spray solution used per acre 
consisted of 2 pounds acid equiva- 
lent of 2.4-D ester (isopropyl) and 
2 ounces of a sticker-spreader. This 
was mixed with 8 gallons of water 
per acre for part of the area and 
with 7 gallons of water and 1 gal- 
lon of diesel oil over the remainder. 
The results were equally effective, 
indicating that the oil was not nee- 
essary. 


The job was done under contract 
for $4.61 per acre. This included 
both flying and material. Survey- 


ing the plantation to determine the 
area needing release, posting flags 
and markers at the corners of the 
blocks chosen for flying, and other 
administrative costs, brought the 
total cost to $5.15 per acre 


Development of Treatment 

Back of this project was a series 
of experiments, the first to deter- 
mine the best solution for use. Mr 
Virgil Freed of the Oregon State 
College assisted District Ranger 
Hopkins in treating nine different 
l-acre plots with types of 2,4-D 
spray and dust. 


The spray was applied from a 


Fig. 2 \ year after being sprayed the 
alder trees showed practically no signs 
of life in June and gave the planted 
conifers a lattice like shade similar to 
their early life in the nursery. Note slow 
growth and damaged leader of conifer. 


tank truck and pump on the road. 
It was obvious from the start that 
although this method might be suc- 
cessful for roadside treatment, it 
would be too expensive for cover- 
ing a large area. Too much time 
and labor was lost in pulling hose 
around and in refilling the tank 
truck. It took 300 gallons of water 
to cover an acre in contrast to the 
eight gallons later found adequate 
from the air. Labor cost was $16.50 
per acre, and the total cost was 
$253.40 per acre on a 4-acre project 

The best solutions tried in this 
test were the sodium salt and the 
ester of 2.4-D. Following is a sum- 
mary of the results: 
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This difficulty was discovered when 
a 30-acre block was dusted in June 
with Chipman 10-percent dust at 
the rate of 30 pounds (3 pounds of 
2.4-D acid equivalent) per acre. 
Although there was no apparent 
breeze, some of the dust drifted 
down the valley. The tops of the 
alders in the creek bottom were 
killed one-half mile below the plot. 
From this point the dust had 
fanned out and light brown streaks 
of dead alder leaves could be traced 
in August as the killing power of 
the dust became dissipated. Some 
of the exposed conifer saplings had 
a little curl in the leaders, but by 
the last of August had straightened 


Solution A pplication Results 


Ester of 2,4-D, 3.34 Ib. 3% qts. 


acid equivalent per gal. water per aere. 


100) gal. 95 percent kill exeept on 
trees over 5” d.b.h. 


Sodium salt of 24D 4.8 lbs., 4% pt. spread 80 percent kill, but 95 per 
60 percent acid equi er sticker, 100 gal. wa cent effective in killing tops. 
valent. ter per aere. 

Sodium salt of 24D 4.1 lbs to 100 gal. wa 95 pereent effective, but 20 


valent 


75.9 percent acid equi ter per acre. 


percent sent out vigorous 


shoots. 


Liquid salt (Ammine) 3 qts. to 100 gal, wa 50 percent kill, with less on 


40 pereent acid equi ter per acre. 


valent. 


the dense alder stands. 


Ester Dust 2,4-D 5 per- 10 lbs. per acre. Killed tops and retarded 


cent acid equivalent. 


As a result of this trial, applica- 
tion was made from the air using 
the ester of 2.4-D in both dust and 
spray form. 

The dust proved just as effective 
as the spray but was so difficult to 
confine to the desired area that its 
use was discontinued. A minimum 


buffer strip of 2 miles was needed 


growth. 


upright again. 

The spray, on the other hand, 
drifted with a breeze, but very 
little without. The first plot of 
about 20 acres was sprayed from 
the plane in June with a solution 
of 24-D ester at the rate of 1 gal- 
lon (3.34 pounds acid equivalent ) 


Fig. 3.—Three years after spraying the alder was being broken off and blown over 
by winter storms. The spruce was growing 20 to 24 inches in height ner vear, 


| B. 
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per acre mixed with 8 gallons of 
diesel oil. As previously noted, the 
oil was later found to be unneces- 
sary as a foliage spray for alder. 
The heavy mixture of 2.4-D and oil 
killed practically all of the alder 
and most of the willow. It did not 
kill other species but did damage 
the growing tips of most shrubs 
The leaders of conifers that were 
under alder curled down, but had 
again straightened up by August. 
Exposed however, suf- 
fered leader and branch tip dam- 
age. Some of the hemlock was 
killed back two to three years’ 
vrowth. Practically all of the lead- 
of the Douglas-fir and Sitka 
spruce curled down. A few curled 
completely forming 
“Oo and continued growing up 
In the areas in which con 


conifers, 


ers 


around, an 
again 
ifers received the full application 
of oil spray, at least a full vear’s 
growth was lost 

Later applications overcame the 
damage to conifers by using water 
instead of oil the 
amount of 2.4-D from 3.34 peunds 


acid equivalent to 2 


and redueing 


pounds acid 
Many of the 
conifers that did not have the alder 


equivalent per acre 


canopy over them showed a slight 
‘S” curl in the leaders but by the 
second growing period they had 
See Figure 4 
Marking corners on the ground 
so the pilots could distinguish the 


straightened again. 


houndaries was quite a problem in 
the dense brush. White cheesecloth 
was tried, but was too easily mis 
Both red 


and vellow cheesecloth were then 


taken for weathered logs. 


used with the latter proving mueh 
the better. A strip about 12 
wide and 6 feet lone was enough 


Inches 


if it was draped out straight over 
brush or a stump out in the open 
It helped to 
stretched on 


have marker 
the 
other stretched out as a flag in a 
Aluminum foil 


was excellent when placed on a bare 


one 


ground and an 


free or ona pole 
spot on the ground or on a stump 


Both the foil 
cheesecloth were fastened to poles, 


in the open. and 
trees, or stumps with stapling ham- 
mers 

The cost of spraying 100 aeres in 
1950 amounted to $1.50" an acre 


1950 fiving cost. 


Fig. 4. 
tir exposed to full concentration of spray. (3.34 pounds 2,4-D, aeid equivalent and 
8 gallons diesel oil per acre). 


Left 


Right-—Next year the leader had partly 


Curl in current vear’s growth on branch tips and leader of Douglas 


straightened out. Weaker solutions (2 


pounds 2.4-D and 8 gallons water) made only slight curl in exposed conifer leaders. 


for flying, plus the cost of the mate- 
rial. The 10-percent dust cost $0.15 
a pound and the 2,4-D ester cost 


$3.33 a gallon (3.34 Ibs. acid 
equivalent). 
Girdling and Chopping 
Before chemical treatment was 


adopted, release work was under- 
taken by felling the smaller alder 
trees and girdling the larger ones, 
At first 
the stumps and girdles were cut at 
the height most convenient, rang- 


using light weight axes: 


ing from 2 to 4 feet. Later the 
stumps were cut close to the ground 
to avoid accident. All the limbs 


were slashed off close to the trunk 
below the girdle or stump. 

This work was done periodically 
the winter spring 
months of 1948, 1949 and 1950. 
The first winter only a few alder. 
$ to 7 
virdled but the process was given a 


during 


inches in diameter, were 
more extensive trial the winter sea 
son of 1948-49. During this period 
a virdling tool developed by Boyd 
This. tool, 


consisting of a few links of a chain 


Rasmussen was used 
saw alternately arranged, made a 


one cut was used at the start; how 


girdle about 1 inch wide 
ever, later examination of the gir 
dled bridging 
where a small amount of cambium 
was left ina depression. Therefore 


trees showed some 


it was found desirable to use two 
cuts about 1!5 inches apart. Trees 
diameter were 


over 4 inches in 


virdled and the rest were chopped 
down. 

On the whole, the 
chopping and girdling were quite 
successful in obtaining the desired 
Most of the stumps cop 
piced quite readily, however, and 
so did the trees girdled with a deep 
eut. The work 
seemed to be a girdle made with a 
Indications are that a 


results of 


release. 


most suecessful 
shallow eut. 
shallow cut allowed water and food 
to flow up to the leaves but stopped 
the return flow of food to the roots. 
In this manner the tree slowly 
starved itself to death. 

The tool 
more consistently satisfactory re- 


Rasmussen has given 
suits than the axe, probably be- 
cause it made a shallow cut. Some 
of the girdles made with the ehain 
death within the 


first vear. Although a few sprouts 


saw resulted) in 
vrew for a short time, they died; 
the trunk rotted at the girdle and 
blew over during the storm winds 
of the 

Other girdled trees survived two 


winter. 

more growing seasons. During the 
second summer the foliage became 
the 
there 


more vellow as 
summer that 
was little doubt that the trees were 
By the next summer 


progressively 


advanced, so 


slowly dying 
most of the trees were dead as well 
us some weak sprouts that had 
started below the girdle 

The cost of this type of treat 
ment varied according to the den 


sity of the alder and brush. One 
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project of 115 acres was completed 
at an average labor cost of $7.50 
The 
and the 
One 
cover 1.13 acres per day, or 0.85 


alder trees were 


brush 


per acre, 


scattered was not 


EXCESSIVE. man was able to 
man days per acre. 

At the other extreme was a stand 
of 72 acres that was slashed and 
girdled for an average labor cost 
of $15.50 per acre. This area was 
well stocked averaging 520 alder 
per ranging in d.b.h 
from 2 to 6 inches and in height 
15 to 30 feet. In this type, 


trees acre 


from 


one man was able to cover just half 
as much, .6 acre per day or 1.68 
man-days per acre. 


Summary 


1. Alder killed 
cally from the air by using 2,4-D 
at the rate per acre of 2 pounds 
acid equivalent mixed with & gal- 
lons of water and 2 ounces sticker- 


economl- 


spreader 

2. While this light application 
killed the alder and set back wil- 
low, it did very little damage to 
other species of trees or brush. 
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3. The cost of spraying 1,000 
acres in 1951 was $5.15 per acre 
including marking, flying and ma- 
terial. Flying alone was $2.00? per 
acre. 

4. Ester of 2,4-D as a spray was 
the best form to use. The dust was 
quite effective but almost impos 
sible to confine to the desired area. 

5. Chopping and girdling was 
not as practical in release work as 


the application of 2,4-D over a 


large area because it cost more and 
because alder coppiced quite freely. 


“1951 flying cost. 


Greeley Named Regional Forester 
For Alaska 


As this issue went to press word was 
received that Arthur W. Greeley has 
Forester for 


been named Regional 


Alaska. 


Frank 


recently 


Mr. Greeley will sueceed 


Heintzleman who was 
pointed governor of the territory. (See 
News section.) At the time 
of his appointment Greeley was assist- 
ant to the director of the Pacifie North 


Experiment 


Forestry 


and Range 
Portland, Ore., 
1951. 


had served with the Forest Service in 


west Forest 
Station in 


he has held sinee 


a position 
Previously he 
W. GREELEY varying capacities including forest su- 
pervisor and timber management as- 
sistant in the office of the Chief For- 
ester in’ Washington. He received his bachelor’s degree in forestry from the 


University of Washington in 1934 and his master’s from Yale the following year. 
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Ecology and Silviculture of the 
Engelmann Spruce-Alpine Fir Type’ 


The Engelmann spruce-alpine fir type, which extends from the latitude 
of central British Columbia in Canada almost to Mexico, contrasts in 
many ways with its eastern counterpart. Although basic silvical char- 


acteristics of the type species are similar to those of the eastern speetes, 
differences in climate, soil, and associated vegetation require some 
variations in recommended silvicultural practices. The authors discuss 
silvicultural systems best adapted to the spruce-fir stands of the Rocky 


Mountains. 


North 


only 


America, 
three in- 
Picea 
spruce; P, 


UNLIKE 
which 


digenous 


eastern 
possesses 
spruces rubens 
red 
(Moench) Voss, white spruce ; 
P. mariana (Mill) B.S.P., 
spruce—and two true firs 
balsamea Mill., balsam fir ; and 
A. fraser’ (Pursh) Poir, Fraser fir 

the West is more generously en- 
dowed with different species of these 
genera. It contains six spruces and 
firs.” All true firs and 
spruces possess many similar silvical 


(Sarg.), glauca 
and 
black 


Abies 


nine true 


traits. Hence, in undertaking to in- 
terpret and evaluate western spruce- 
fir silviculture, some thought 
given to encompassing all native 


Was 


species. However, the immense geo- 
vraphic extent, with attendant wide 
variations in climate, influenced the 
writers to limit the discussion chief- 
Engel- 
mann spruce-alpine fir. There is 
one exception. Western white spruce 
Engelmann spruce in 
parts of British Columbia and it 
grows in mixture with alpine fir in 
Alberta on the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. Silviculturists 
in British and Alberta 
generally regard western white and 


ly to a single forest type 


overlaps 


Columbia 


"Presented at S.A.F.C.LP. 
Montreal, Canada, Nov. 1852. 
Picea (Parry 
Engelm., Engelmann spruce; P. sitchensis 
(Bong.) Carr., Sitka spruce; P. 
Engelm., blue spruce: P. glauca var. al 
bertiana (S. Brown) Sarg., western white 
spruce; P. breweriana S. Wats., weeping 
spruce; and P. (Mill.) B.S.P., 
black spruce, Firs: Abies concolor (Gord. 
& Glend.) Hoopes, white fir; A. lasiocarpa 
Nutt., alpine fir; A. amabilis (Dougl.) 
Forb., Paeifie silver fir; A. grandis 
(Dougl.) Lindl., grand fir; A. procera 
Rehd., noble fir; A. magnifica A. Murr., 
California red fir; A. venusta (Dougl.) 
K. Koch, bristleeone fir; A. arizonica 
Merr., corkbark fir; and A. balsamea (1.) 
Mill., balsam fir. 


meeting, 
*Spruces: engelmanni 


pungens 


mariana 


Engelmann spruce as_ essentially 
alike from the standpoint of for- 
est management (6). Henee, mueh 
of the which follows 
should be understood to apply to 
western white spruce in the Cana- 
dian Rockies as well as to Engel- 
mann spruce. 


discussion 


Russell K. LeBarron 
and George M. Jemison 


Northern Rocky 
Range Experiment 


Forest and 
Missoula, 
Mont. 


Mountain 
Station, 


The Engelmann spruce-alpine 
fir forest type was singled out pri- 
marily because ecologically it is the 
western mountain counterpart of 
the boreal spruce-fir association of 
the East and far North. Hence, we 
hoped that its silvicultural prob 
lems could be compared more di- 
rectly with those of the eastern 
spruce-fir forests. In other words, 
the Engelmann spruce-alpine 
type has a great deal more in com- 
mon with the eastern types than, 
for instance, Sitka spruce, grand 
fir, white fir, and blue spruce. 

The range of the Engelmann 
spruce-alpine fir association is ex- 


Fic. 1.—-Distribution of Engelmann spruce and alpine fir. 
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tensive. It reaches from the central 
interior valleys of British Colum- 
bia southward through the Rocky 
Mountains and outlying mountain- 
2): 


Locally, its distribution as a forest 


ous tracts to Mexico 
type is generally restricted because 
both the spruce and the fir require 
cool, moist habitats which can be 
found chiefly on the higher moun- 
north narrow, 
sheltered valley bottoms. However, 
toward the northern portion of its 


range in British Columbia, it 


tains, slopes, and 


spreads out more aggressively and 
forms one of the major forest types. 


Fia. 2 
Montana 


Southward from Montana and 
Idaho to New Mexico, other for- 
est types including lodgepole pine, 
Douglas-fir, and ponderosa pine, 
much larger acreages. 

Despite the limited 


spruce-fir type, it is economically 


OCCUPY 


area of 


of considerable importanee. Spruce 
enjoys the reputation of being one 
of the better softwoods for lumber, 
as well as the best of all trees for 
pulpwood. Growth relatively 
vood because the type oceurs where 
precipitation is abundant. Since it 
vrows well on western white pine 
sites also, the United States Forest 


Mature Engelmann spruce alpine fir stand on the Lolo National Forest, 


U. 8S. Forest Service Photo 
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Service is seriously considering 
spruce as one of the more promis- 
ing substitutes for white pine in 
those areas where the blister rust 
disease has already or is likely to 
eliminate the latter species. Should 
this happen, future production of 
spruce will be substantially aug- 
mented. Large volumes of virgin 
spruce timber still remain in the 
Mountains and rapid ae- 
celeration of the eut in the near fu- 
It is not too soon 
for silviculturists to be assembling 


Rocky 
ture is foreseen, 
the information needed in order to 


plan silvicultural practices 
for the type. 


eood 


Silvical Characteristics 

Spruce-Fir: a Stable Type 
Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
form the dominant elements in a 
stable plant society or near-climax 
vegetational association throughout 
much of the area which they oe 
cupy. A number of other species 
pine western 
white pine, whitebark pine, and 
Douglas-fir are likely to be found 
in mixture, especially in vounger 
stands, but generally the spruce 
and fir crowd them out because of 
creater shade tolerance. To silvieul- 
turists, the stability of the spruce- 
fir tvpe is of the greatest impor- 


such as lodgepole 


It means that spruee and 
fir cannot displaced by 
other vegetation the 
tendeney is for them to return if 
they are eliminated by logging or 


agents such as fire, insects, diseases, 


tance, 
be easily 


and natural 


and storms. 


Growth 

Both Engelmann spruce and al- 
pine fir attain considerably larger 
sizes than their counterparts in the 
Kast. Mature, Engel 
mann spruce often are 150 to 160 
feet tall, and contain six 16-foot 
logs (Fig. 2 The 
are usually about 40 inches d.b-h. 
but a 
Mature trees generally contain little 


dominant 


larger trees 


few exceed 60 inches d.b-h. 


Alpine firs grow almost 
spruce of 


heart rot. 
as tall as neighboring 
equal ave but diameters are seldom 
as large. A d.b.h 
exceptional. Alpine fir 
severely from heart rot, and many 
trees are total culls under present 
utilization standards. 


of 30 inches is 
suffers 


| 
j 
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Engelmann spruce differs from 
many Rocky Mountain trees in di- 
ameter growth behavior. If Engel- 
mann spruce trees have room, they 
are likely to continue growing 
steadily in diameter up to an age 
In comparison. the 
growth of western white pine slows 
down at 100 to 120 years, Rocky 
Mountain Douglas-fir at about 100 
western larch at less than 
100 vears, and lodgepole pine at 50 
to SO vears. 


of 300 vears. 


vears, 


Recently some thrifty 180-vear- 
old spruce were examined on the 
Kaniksu National Forest in Idaho. 
The stand had been thinned by a 
75 percent partial cutting 25 vears 
earlier. Since the time of thinning, 
these trees, which now range in di 
ameter from about 20 to 30 inches, 
had been growing about two inches 
per decade. They showed no signs 


of diminishing erowth after the 
initial spurt. By contrast. the 


growth of ponderosa pine and larch 
would be expected to slow down 10 
or 15 vears after a thinning. Al- 
pine fir does not possess a similar 
capacity to maintain good growth 
at advanced ages. 

soth Engelmann spruce and al- 
pine fir generally grow exceedingly 
slowly in the seedling stage. even 
under what appear to be favorable 
conditions. 
pared early height growth of the 
two species with eastern white and 
black spruce and with balsam fir. 
respectively, in a northern) Min- 
nesota nufsery several vears ago 
Engelmann spruce showed height 
growth inferior to the 
spruces for the first five vears and 
alpine fir started more slowly than 
balsam fir. 


The senior author com 


eastern 


Shade Tolerance 

Alpine fir appears to be 
tically identical with balsam fir in 
relative ability to endure shade, but 
Engelmann definitely 
somewhat less shade tolerant. West 
ern have ranked al 
pine fir in the most shade-enduring 
“Very Tolerant.’’ but 
Engelmann spruce is rated only 
‘*Tolerant.’’ The 
with classifications. 
tolerance 


spruce is 
foresters (17) 
category, 


writers avree 


Shade- 
vital 


these 
is one of the most 
silvical factors in the practice of 


silviculture where two or more 
kinds of trees having the same habi- 
tat requirements are managed in 
Any difference in 


shade tolerance will be reflected in 


mixed stands. 


the relative response of regenera- 
As will 


be brought out. this point is of sig- 


tion to overwood density. 


nificance in Engelmann spruce- al- 
pine fir silviculture. 


Seed Production 

Alpine fir is a better seed pro- 
ducer than Engelmann spruce. The 
fir begin bearing seed earlier in life, 
and produce heavy crops with con- 
siderable regularity although oc- 
For 
example, in 1950, research workers 
in the northern 
were unable to obtain any alpine 


casional total failures oecur. 


Rocky Mountains 
fir cones for meeting seed exchange 
requests. Although Engelmann 
spruce bears fewer seed Crops than 
alpine fir, it can still be rated as a 
vood seed producer better for ex 
ample, than pine and 
western white pine. It is likely to 
bear a heavy erop at intervals of 4 
to 6 vears and light or moderate 
crops in more than half of the in 
tervening years. 


ponderosa 


Seedbed Requirements 


Many investigators have studied 
the seedbed requirements for germi- 
nation and initial establishment of 
(27 
They have shown consistently that 


spruce (3), (5), 


bared mineral soil is decidedly su- 
perior to the natural forest floor. 
Under natural, undisturbed forest 
cover, rotten logs and stumps pro- 
vide the principal surfaces upon 
which seedlings become established 
Alpine fir reacts to seedbed condi- 
tions about the same as spruce (73 
Spruce seedlings can withstand 
exposure to light a little better than 
fir. Studies at the Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion (13) showed better stocking of 
spruce after three growing seasons 
up to light intensities of about 50 
The follow- 
numbers of 


percent of full shade 
ing tabulation gives 
seedlings from an initial sowing of 


600 viable seeds of each species un 


der each light condition. 
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Pereent Engelmann Alpine 
shack spruce fir 
a l 
15 14 
17 6 
15 7 
4 3s 16 
“ii 77 Q7 


The differences between species, 
although not great, are believed to 
account for the preponderance of 
spruce seedlings in natural open- 
ings in the spruce-fir type.  Al- 
though comparatively heavy shade 
is desirable for the initial establish- 
ment of both species, the net ef- 
fect is more favorable to fir than 


to spruce, 


Windthrow Susceptibility 


The spruce of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, like other spruces, is shallow 
rooted and subject to uprooting by 
severe winds, especially after thin- 
ning or selection cutting. Obvious- 
lv, sensitivity to windthrow is high- 
ly important connection with 
harvesting and stand improvement 
operations, However, considerable 


evidence has been accumulated 
within recent years to show that if 
sufficient skill and 
ployed in timber marking, and if 
individual stands have been ecor- 


rectly judged in advance, losses 


care are em- 


among residual trees need not neces- 
sarily be disastrous or unbearably 
heavy, 

In Canada, studies have shown 
that under some conditions, suffi- 
cient trees will stand up and grow 
to furnish a second eut in 30 to 50 
vears. For instance, deGrace has 
stated. °*. .. blow-down on the east 
slope is practically negligible if a 
reasonable residual stand is left. 
(7). This 
upon the discovery that mortality 
cut 


statement was based 
from all causes in’ partially 
stands on the areas studied aver- 
aged only 13.5 percent of the net 
annual growth 

The Rocky Mountain Forest Ex 
periment Station has found, in a 
study in Colorado, that losses differ 
considerably in relation to the type 
of cutting (14 


Total windfall losses 
per acre for first 4 
years after cutting 
Method of cutting 

(hoard feet 
Group selection P05 
Alternate strip cutting 401 


Single tree selection 572 


Losses from windthrow and other 


causes have been negligible in a 
spruce stand from which 75  per- 
cent of the volume was cut in 1927 
on the Kaniksu National Forest in 
Northern Idaho (9). Judging from 
a brief inspection of the stand in 
1952. total during the 25 
vears since cutting probably have 
not amounted to than 


10 percent of the reserve volume, 


losses 


more 5 or 
and they have been far outweighed 
the re 
instance is ex 
illustrates that 
withstand 


by subsequent growth of 
This 
but it 


spruce 


serve trees, 
ceptional, 
sometimes ean 


heavy cutting. 


Insect Susceptibility 


Susceptibility to devastating in- 
sect epidemics is an important sil- 
vieal characteristic of Engelmann 
spruce. In bark 
beetle (Dendroctonus engelmanni 
Hopk.) has played as much or more 
havoc in Rocky Mountain spruce- 
fir stands than budworm 
(Cacoccia fumiferana Clem.) and 
European spruce sawfly (@ilpinea 
hercyniae Ite.) have in the spruce- 
fir stands in the East. 

Fortunately for spruce and _ al- 
pine fir, the eurrent out- 
breaks of spruee budworm in the 
West have been directed chiefly to- 
ward Douglas-fir. The spruce beetle 
epidemie that raged in Colorado 
from 1941 to 1951 has been attrib- 
uted to a heavy 
spruce timber in 


recent years a 


spruce 


heavy 


blow-down of 
June 1939. Tn 
spite of an intensive control project 
sinee 1950 in which about 1.000.000 
treated on the 
fronts where threats were greatest, 
the ultimate probable kill could 
reach 12 billion board feet (16). 
As a result of the combined natural 
and artificial control, the epidemie 
seemed to be definitely declining in 
1952, although over 10 billion board 
feet of green spruce remained in 
the vicinity. 

A severe blow -down of spruce oe- 
eurred in Montana and Idaho in 


trees have been 


1949. It fol- 
lowed by a rapid build-up of spruce 
and in 1952 the attacks 
upon spruce, especially in’ north- 
western Montana and the northern- 
most segment of Idaho are truly 
alarming. Localities have been 
found where 80 to 100 percent of 
the attacked 
simultaneously. Preliminary sur- 
indicate that 30 percent at- 
tacks are common. The potential 
for an explosive epidemic appears 
to be greater than it was in Colo 
rado at a comparable time after 
the blow-down which nourished the 


November has been 


beetles 


spruce have been 


veyvs 


beetles during the beginning of the 
The attack in’ Idaho. 
and Washington easily 
spread to Canada if the 
beetles are not already on the in- 
there. The revion within 
Idaho, Montana and eastern Wash- 
ington eontains over 9 billion board 
feet of spruce. 


outbreak 
Montana 
eould 


erease 


Quite aside from the tremendous 
economic losses caused directly by 
bark beetle the out- 
breaks have vielded two significant 
silvicultural by-products. First. is 
the lesson that the vast acreages of 
mature and overmature spruce in 
the Rocky Mountains are perish- 
able and will not wait for leisurely 
development of roads and logging. 
Second. 


large 


epidemics, 


the epidemics are leaving 


tracts without adequate 
sources of spruce seed, with the 
probability that alpine fir restock- 


ing will predominate. 


Age-Class Structure 

Western silviculturists 
about the structure of 
spruce-fir stands and its meaning 
in the development of silvicultural 
systems. In part, the disagreement 
from actual differences in 
structure. Some 


disagree 


age-class 


results 
age-class stands 
clearly are even-aged. Others have 
an even-aged overstoryv and a much 
vounger advance reproduction un- 
derstory. Some stands are many- 
aged or many-sized. We 
that although the spruce-fir type 
undoubtedly has the potential to 


believe 


form stable climax forest associa- 
tions, the fact remains that most 
mature spruce stands do not have 
the structure that one 
would expect to find in a fully de- 
veloped climax forest where all age- 


ave-class 
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classes from new seedlings to the 
ultimate in senility and decadence 
should be present. 

The comparative searcity of all- 
aged stands can easily be explained 
by a natural ecological agent—fire. 
Although moist, eool. spruce-fir for- 
not normally carry fire 
readily, fires can and frequently 
have swept up into them from low- 
er and more inflammable tvpes dur- 
drought Bloomberg 
has developed a theory of the fire 
history of spruce forests con- 
siderable detail (4). The fine, ma- 
ture spruce forests of the Rocky 
Mountains which 
following 


ests do 


ing periods. 


have originated 
fires fur 


ther demonstrate that economically 


catastrophic 
forests ean be 
grown in the pattern of even-aged 
silvicultural management. 


desirable spruce 


Broadleaf Tree and Shrub Competitors 

The absence of broadleaf trees 
in the western spruce-fir type will 
permit silviculture to develop along 
somewhat different lines from east- 
ern silviculture. Unlike spruce-fir 
forests of the East. the Roeky 
Mountain spruce-fir type does not 
ordinarily contain an aggressive 
broadleaf tree element although 
certain minor portions of the Rocky 
Mountains support considerable 
stands of trembling aspen. Paper 
birch is widespread but is never ag- 
gressive in the spruee-fir type. Gray 
birch, vellow birch. and fire cherry 
do not exist in the region, Although 
the shrubs of Englemaan ‘spruce- 


alpine fir type grow densely, they 
are less of a problem than broad- 
leaf trees and are easier to kill. The 


include menziesia 
ferruginca Smith), 
alder (Alnus spp.), vew (Tarus 
brevifolia Nutt.)., huckleberry 
elderberry 
devilscelub 


common. shrubs 


(Menziesia 


(Vaccinium spp.), 
and 
(Echinopanar horridum Dee. and 


Planch). 


(Sambucus spp.). 


Silvicultural Practices 


The foregoing discussion has de- 
scribed the principal biological and 
physical factors that govern spruce- 
fir silviculture. Tlowever, spruce- 
fir silviculture may have to be modi- ° 
fied in some places by water re- 
source management problems which 
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are of major importance in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Soils in the spruce-fir zone are 
venerally unstable. Natural land 
slides and snow avalanches are not 
uncommon. The dense vegetational 
growth which the surface 
permits the soil to stand on steeper 
gradients than it would if it were 
less heavily clothed with trees and 
shrubs. The high precipitation of 
the zone both supports the vegeta- 
tion and makes the soils unstable 
when removed, or 
when the soil is displaced by road 
construction and logging. 

Probably precipitation the 
spruce-fir areas, chiefly in the form 
of snow, exceeds that in the moun- 
tain valleys by two to five times. 
Hence. in the West, where much 
value is attached to water for irri- 


binds 


vegetation is 


vation and power development, the 
public is becoming seriously eon- 
the 
water 


cerned about consequence of 


logging upon resources. A 
strong probability exists that water 
management will 


fir silviculture as 


control 
mueh or 
than production of timber. 
Admittedly, 
ment aspects are highly important 
factors in spruce-fir silviculture. 
In the Mountain 
spruce-fir today 
che 
Hence, spruce log 


spruce- 
more 


business 


region, 
the 
most ex- 


Rocky 

forests are 
least accessible ana 
pensive to log. 
ging operations have been more or 
less marginal ventures and usually 
only the larger and better quality 
Most al- 
pine fir, highly defective when over- 
is left. The first step in 
silviculture, therefore, has general- 
lv been to attempt to establish par 
tial cutting, partly to prevent need 
less damage to residual trees, part 
ly to preserve some of the more 
promising trees for further growth, 
and partly to maintain spruce seed 


trees have been removed. 


mature, 


sources, 


British Columbia and Alberta 
Silviculturists in the 
Rockies carefully 
what partially 
stands where all or a high percent- 


Canadian 
observed 
eut 


have 
happens to 


age of the larger and more valuable 
trees have been removed in logging. 
Briefly. they have found that a 


vreat many spruce trees in the 


small sawlog and pole-size classes 
survive the shock of logging and 
accelerate substantially in growth 
(7). They also have found that the 
more aggressive seeding habits of 
alpine fir are partly nullified by 
inability of this species to survive 
and grow as well as spruce (2). 
Recently deGrace, Robinson, and 
Smith (8) of the British Columbia 
Forest Service have devised de- 
tailed marking rules that are based 
upon these principles of partial 
cutting. The rules advise the use 
of considerable judgement and flex- 
ibility by the timber markers, rat- 
ing of the trees by thrift, leaving 
a substantial marking 
enough to make logging profitable, 
and reducing logging damage. 

We believe that the new British 
Columbia marking rules represent 


reserve, 


a realistic compromise between sil- 
vieultural ideals and 
present-day business management 
problems in that region. 
which are marked and logged by 


practical, 
Forests 


these rules certainly will be left in 
a reasonably productive condition 
for the future. 


Colorado 

The Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station has been 
experimenting with several meth- 
ods of cutting in overmature tim- 
ber in Colorado since 1944. All of 
their cuts have involved removal 
of 60 percent of the volume, but 
three different methods have been 
employed: (1) straight risk mark- 
ing or single-tree selection, (2) al- 
ternate clear-cut strips 66 feet in 
width with a 10-percent risk cut in 
the reserve, and (3) group-selec- 
tion or small cireular clear-cuts 
with a J0-percent risk cut in the 
Their findings, although 
still preliminary point to consider- 
able for the 
selection and strip cutting methods 
(14). 
been lower. But much more impor- 
tant to silviculturists, to whom con- 
trol of regeneration is the foremost 
responsibility, reproduction can be 
managed much better in the open- 
ings which strip and group eut- 
tings create. Slash, unwanted al- 
pine fir advance growth, and seed- 


reserve. 
advantages group- 


First, windthrow losses have 


heds can be treated as the situa- 


tion requires. Full advantage can 
be taken of modern machinery such 
as crawler tractors with slash-piler 
blades. Light favor 
spruce more than fir. 


conditions 


The Rocky Mountain Station in- 
vestigations, the studies in 
British Columbia, have pointed to 
the need for a great deal of flex- 
ibility in silvicultural practices. As 


like 


a result, a system has been pro 
posed which divides merchantable 
spruce-fir forests of Colorado into 


16 condition elasses. Kach condi 
tion class presumably requires a 
preseription for harvesting, slash 
and regenerating. The 
station also is studying wind move- 
ment as an important influence for 
deciding reserve 
strips and groups to lessen wind. 


disposal, 


how to arrange 


throw. 


Idaho, Montana, and Northeastern 
Washington 

In the northern Rocky Mountain 
portion of the United States, re 
cent proposals for management of 
spruce-fir have followed lines sim 
ilar in principle to those in Colo- 
rado, but strikingly different in 
certain points of application. In 
western Montana and Idaho, D-8 
TD-18 crawler tractors and 
modified high-lead, portable skid- 
ding jammers have entirely dis 
placed horses and small tractors 
They seem to be here to stay until 
either bigger machines or radically 
different logging methods are de 
vised. Most being 
skidded in tree lengths. Further 
more, chain felling usually 
causes more injury to the reserve 
and poorer positioning of the felled 
With these logging methods 
in vogue, selection cutting, either 
single-tree or group, 
severe injury to the reserve trees 


and 


timber is 


saw 


trees, 
results in 


llow- 
we do not believe that selec 
tion cutting which leads to uneven 
aged stand management is the best 
long-time silvicultural for 
our spruce-fir type. Hence, forest- 
ers who agree with this viewpoint 
have not attempted to control log- 


on the typical steep slopes. 
ever, 


system 


ving damage as much as they have 
attempted to work out silvicultural 
methods which take advantage of 
the logging methods. 
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Many 
fron) examination of present stands 


western foresters 
and from study of stand history 
that spruce-fir can grow well and 
produce high quality timber in an 
condition. They 
that increasingly heavy 


even-aged know 
fa- 
They have con- 


shade 
vors alpine fir 
vineing reasons to believe that fu- 
ture rotations will be much shorter 
than the natural pathological rota 
tions. The long pathological rota 
The 


shorter economie rotations will fa 


tion favors spruce over fir. 


vor fir over spruce, and this must 
be offset by positive measures to 
Many 
are convinced that spruce is a bet- 
ter than fir to as the 
principal crop and think it is worth 
spending some money to inerease 
the proportion of spruce in the 
stands 


encourage sprice foresters 


tree 


The harvesting and regeneration 
methods which are being eontem 
plated in Tdaho and Montana have 
not been fully developed in all de- 
tails and no doubt many modifiea- 
tions will be introduced. Much re 
search will be needed but the gen- 
eral principles and major. steps 
Briefly. the gen 
eral proposals are to clear-cut in 
comparatively blocks — of 
around 40 and then take 


such measures as are necessary to 


seem to be elear 


acres, 


restock the clear cuttings prompt 
The blocks will not 
be arranged in a regular geometrie 
pattern. They will be loeated to 
provide for wind-firm or protected 


edges, to take out 


ly with spruce 


the higher risk 
timber units first. and to conform 
with the needs of efficient logging 
Fig. 3 


Slash disposal and regeneration 


and road design 


blocks 
should be varied to fit the needs for 
If there 


is a dense shrub undergrowth, per- 


methods in large clear cut 


protect ion and restocking 


haps in some instances the slash 
should be broadcast burned to help 
eliminate the vegetation which in- 
hibits reproduction. Crawler trae- 
earth- 
brush 


tors equipped with either 


moving blades or special 


rakes have already been proven 
to be capable of efficiently piling 
slash and = searifvine the forest 


floor. Airplane or helicopter spray- 
ing with herbicides possibly may 


know 


Fig, 3. 


A elear-eut block on the Flathend National Forest, Montana. 
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This area will 


he broadeast burned to remove the logging slash, kill competing shrubs, and prepare 


a mineral seedbed, 
also be employed as a means for 
destroying undergrowth. In recent 
vears, helicopters have been sue- 
cessfully used to kill brush in north 
Idaho at a surprisingly low cost. 
For example, in 1951, over 1.000 
acres were sprayed at a total cost 
of only $8.68 per acre for machine 
rental, 

be visualized as means for seedbed 
Some will 
siderable desirable advance growth. 
Some will receive sufficient scarify 


materials. and supervision 


Ilence, several methods can 


preparation. have con- 


ing from the usual logging proe- 
SSCS, 

Where advance spruce reprodue- 
tion is insufficient, both natural re- 
seeding and artificial reforestation 
may play a part in regeneration. 
The major portions of the clear eut 
blocks should be within reasonable 
range of natural seed scatter. More 
studies of seed production and dis- 
the effects of 
mountainous 


and air 


currents in 


tribution, 
terrain 
work out methods 


effective 


are needed to 


most use of 
fall. 


Our advoeaey of clear cutting as 


for making 


natural seed 
the final step in harvesting mature 
the 
should not be understood to be our 
We 
recognize some stands, espe- 
cially the thriftier 
stands, can be benefited by inter- 


timber and renewing forest 


sole silvicultural prescription. 
that 


vounger and 


mediate harvesting operations that 
will prolong stand vigor and in- 
sut these should 
not be confused with selection eut- 
ting. In the 
commercial thinnings as a normal 


crease the yields. 


future, we foresee 
phase of silvicultural management, 
and an important step in salvaging 
the alpine fir while it is still sound 
Furthermore, when stands are 
found which are many-aged, we are 
quite willing to advise a selection 
system of management. However, 
we believe that generally even-aged 
management will vield higher 
proportion of the better quality 
produets. 


Summary 


The spruce-fir forests of the 
Rocky Mountain region are highly 
variable in composition, but the sil- 
the type 
species. discussed in detail, are not 
unlike the 
eastern 


vical characteristies of 


those for 
the 


counterpart 
species of spruce-fir 
forests. 

Silvieultural practices vary some- 
what regionally in the West and 


are modified by such important 
considerations as watershed) man- 
agement requirements and local 


economic considerations. Revion- 
the silvicultural 
practices are recommended for the 
spruce-fir forests of the West: 


1. For British 


ally, following 


Columbia and 


t 
‘ 
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Alberta, Canada: selection sys- 
tem that reeognizes the need for 
flexibility in marking, rating of 
trees by thrift, leaving a substan- 
tial reserve and reducing logging 
damage. 

2. For Colorado: Reeognition 
of the great need for flexibility in 
silviculture has led to the develop- 
ment of 16 condition classes, each 
one of which has prescribed har- 
vesting, slash disposal, and regen- 
eration features. 

3. For Idaho, Montana, and 
northeastern Washington: Clear- 
cutting in comparatively large 
blocks of about 40 acres, arranging 
blocks to reduee windthrow suscep- 
tibilitvy, controlling shrubs and 


searifving seedbed as necessary. 


and planting or direct seeding if 
natural regeneration is not ade- 
quate. 
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Forest and Shelterbelt Planting in the 
United States During 1952' 


1952 set a new record for forest and shelterbelt planting. During this 


year (July 1, 1951 to June 


30, 1952) the state foresters and other 


reporting agencies reported at total of 522,935 acres planted; an in- 


crease of 66,567 aeres (15 percent 


over the 1951 figure; and 3,894 acres 


above the previous record set in 1940. The year’s accomplishment by 


ownership classes is as follows: 


The federal government planted almost 2,800 aeres more of its own land 


than it did in 1951 


an increase of 5 percent above 1951, 


The states and other public agencies (non-federal) planted almost 18,800 


acres more of their land 


an increase of 43 percent above 1951. 


The private landowners planted nearly 44,900 acres more of their land 
an increase of approximately 12 percent above 1951. 


In six states private land planting decreased about 29,000 acres, mostly 
for want of planting stock, rather than for want of the wish to plant. 
In 17 States private land planting did not vary 200 acres up or down 


from the previous year. 


In 27 States private land planting increased a total of 73,000 acres from 


last year. 


THE NATION is now planting at its 
pre-war rate. Planting during 1950 
-)1-52 totalled 1,477,000 acres and 
during 1939-40-41 totalled 1,474,- 
000 acres There are, however, two 
important differences between these 
apparently similar figures. 

One of the differences is that the 
current effort is largely by private 
owners planting their own lands. 
Seventy-nine percent of the land 
planted during the past three vears 
is privately owned and 21 percent 
is government (federal, state, local) 
owned, whereas in the three years 
before the War the proportion was 
49 percent private and 51 percent 
government. Of course, in consider- 
ing these figures one must bear in 
mind that they tell the story ae- 
cording to land ownership, rather 
than by dollars spent, for actually 
the state and federal governments, 
or both, have a considerable cash 
private planting. 
Currently that investment is made 
through the C-M 4, ACP, and other 
programs; formerly it was made 
through the CCC, WPA, Shelter- 
belt and similar programs. On a 
cost basis therefore the proportion 
of government-private  participa- 
tion is somewhat different than the 
above cited figures, but that does 


investment in 


1Compiled from information furnished 
by the state foresters or other appropriate 
publie officials of each state and federal 
agency eoneerned. 


not alter the main fact that today 
the private owners are our princi- 
pal force for tree planting. We 
consider this to be a most encourag- 
ing situation. 

The other point to be remembered 
when looking at the figures for the 
nation as a whole is that tree plant- 
ing is booming at record rates in 
only a few states—notably in the 
South; in far too many of the other 
states the record 
couraging to actually bad. In eight 
states there has been an actual re- 
duction of private land planting 
and no current action is planned 
for a return to the previous level, 
inadequate as even that may have 
been. 


ranges for dis- 


In six others there has also 
been a reduction but its correction 
is imminent. In perhaps 10 states 
tree planting continues at about the 
level of many years ago, while still 
another group has ex- 
perienced a rate of increase which 
is inadequate to say the least. The 
great upsurge, therefore, looks bet- 
ter than it is for it is a localized 
vain with many of the states need- 
ing a vigorous program but making 


of states 


little or no headway towards it. 
The table which follows contains 
some columns for the private land 
planted . (Private acres planted). 
These show the unevenness of the 
current work. The states which are 
leading are four Georgia with 
49,000 acres; Louisiana with 35,000 
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acres ; Mississippi with 31,000 acres ; 
and New York with 30,500 acres. 
Thus Georgia led all of the states in 
1952 in fact it planted almost 
twice as much private land as did 
36 of the others all combined. Five 
other Florida, Michigan, 
Arkansas, Alabama and South Caro- 
lina accounted for 101,000 private 
acres between them. These nine high 
are followed by 15 
which had programs that could be 
rated ‘‘average’’ by current stand- 
ards. They planted 133,000 private- 
lv owned acres between them. At 
the bottom of the scale are the 26 
states whose private land planting 
was so meagre that combined they 
totalled less than 25,500 aeres, or 
stated another way — the private 
land planted in 26 states combined 
amounted to only 6 percent of the 
nation’s private land planting. 

It is to be noted that seven of 
the nine leaders are in the South. 
The recent increase of private land 
planting in the 13 southern states 
remarkable that it 
special mention. To illustrate—in 
1940 the total planting for the na- 
tion by all government and private 
agencies was 519.000 acres of which 
the private land owners of the 13 
southern states planted 23 percent 
or 119,000 aeres. In 1952 the total 
national figure is 523,000 aeres, of 
which the southern private land 
owners accounted for 45 percent 
or 236,000 Private land 
planting in the South has increased 
so greatly in the last few vears that 
it is sufficient to balance the de- 
crease that has occurred since 1941 


states 


states states 


IS SO deserves 


acres. 


in planting by government agencies 
and 14 other states. 


Future Outlook 

As this report is written some 
early figures for the 1953 season, 
and the financial plans for the 1954 
season are at hand. They forecast a 
new planting record, partly from 
further expansion in the South and 
to a lesser extent from expansion 
in a few of the other states. Before 
the end of FLY. 1953, one southern 
state will complete nursery con- 
struction for a 100 million tree an- 
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nual output, after which it will 
give serious consideration to  in- 
creasing this further. Several other 
states in the South expect to achieve 
100 million outputs in just a few 
years and still others are talking 
of increasing to 50 million capacity. 
In addition to the increased capaci 
ty being installed by the = states 
there are a number of forest indus- 
try companies in the South that 
are installing their own nurseries. 
No one can say what the ultimate 
forest nursery capacity for the na- 
tion will be but it appears likely 
that in the near future it will ex- 
ceed “4 of a billion trees annually. 
Although most of this will be in 
the South there will be a considera- 
ble increase in most of the other 
states, a few of which are definitely 


working for 40 million and 50 mil- 
lion annual capacities. 

All in all, therefore, an annual 
planting of 750,000) acres seems 
likely within the next few years. 
This will be an encouraging mile- 
stone to reach but will still be far 
from adequate in view of the esti- 
mated 62,000,000 acres or more of 
private land which need planting 
in our nation, 


Reforestation by Direct Seeding 

The table which accompanies this 
narrative includes some acreage for 
reforestation by direct seeding. 
Success by direct seeding is not vet 
assured, but sufficient success has 
been experienced to justify the 
work. Considerable research is be- 
ing done in area preparation, seed- 
ing rates, climatological factors, 


Administrative Practices on Private 
Commercial Forest Lands 


THE ADMINISTRATION of enterprises 
of all kinds, especially large enter- 
prises, is receiving increasing at- 
tention today. There are several 
reasons for this. The need for 
greater production, for increased 
technical knowledge, for more ex- 
pensive equipment, and, partly as 
a result of the foregoing, the need 
for larger capitalization frequently 
make large organizations more effi- 
cient than small ones. But this can 
be true of the large organization 
only if the people who make it up 
are working together effectively 
with a minimum of discomfort and 
friction. Otherwise the enterprise 
may fail completely to achieve its 
objectives. ‘‘The realization that 
the American worker participates 
in production, not because of com- 
pulsion. not in proportion to an 
hourly wage wrung by union nego- 
tiators from a reluctant manage- 
ment, but in proportion as his work 
has meaning to him, is bringing 
about a second Industrial Revolu- 
tion.’’ (TIME, April 14, 1952) 
This revolution has not yet affected 


some parts of the woods industries. 
Taking an example from eastern 
Canada, E. R. Complin, writing in 
the Woodlands Review, May, 1952, 
ventures a guess that conditions in 
woods camps have not changed 
much sinee the days when the fore- 
man was known to be physically 
capable of dominating any man in 
his crew. Should these conditions 
result in failure of such a large 
enterprise to perform its functions 
in our economy, it would be ex- 
tremely serious from stand- 
point of capital, employment, and 
resources, 

Foresters will occupy positions 
of increasing importance in the ad- 
ministration of woods enterprises. 
If the forestry schools can help to 
avert failures by instilling in 
vraduates a knowledge of the basic 
principles of administration, it is 
their responsibility to do so. For- 
estry is still new as a business en- 
terprise in this country. The im- 
portance of scientific administra- 
tion was recognized from the start 
in public forestry, and much has 
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and much else. The success of di- 
rect seeding is earnestly sought 
since vast areas exist on which 
hand planting is so costly that their 
restoration is currently impractical. 


Other Advances 

The past year saw a_ steady 
growth of all of the things that con- 
tribute to an increased tree plant- 
ing program. Research and accept- 
ance for new nursery techniques 
continued, more tree planting ma- 
chines were put into the field, ef- 
forts to teach planting and start 
planting went on with continued 
vigor. No single item or place need 
be mentioned—it is enough to say 
that venerally the work went on 
well; and disappointments, while 
they occured, were not crippling to 
most states’ long range programs 


Arthur G. Randall 
Department of Forestry, University of 
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been published on organization and 
management. It has been pointed 
out repeatedly that forestry grad- 
uates need more knowledge of ad- 
ministration. Part of this is knowl- 
edge of how people of various ¢a- 
pabilities are organized to carry 
out the objectives of a whole agency 
or company. It has been necessary 
in the past to draw largely upon 
the experience and practices of 
Kederal agencies for this. With the 
thought that large-scale private 
forestry has now accumulated con- 
siderable administrative experi- 
ence, questionnaires were sent to 
large forest owners in major re- 
gions of the United States. The 
viewpoint was that of determining 
what administrative practices are 
followed; not whether practices 
are good or bad from the stand- 
point of national policy. 

One hundred twenty-three ques- 
tionnaires were mailed in January, 
1952. Altogether 62 replies were 
received, of which 58 contained 
sufficient data to be used in the 
survey. The 58 companies reply- 
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ing own a total of 19.1 million 
acres of forest land. All but three, 
who are primarily sellers of stand- 
ing timber, are operating com- 
panies. Their annual requirements 
total 9.4 million cords of pulpwood 
and 2.4 billion board feet of saw- 
logs, veneer logs, poles, and mine 
timber. The annual production 
from their own lands is 2.5 million 
cords of pulpwood and 2.1 billion 
board feet of sawtimber and other 
products. These data open a whole 
realm of interesting economic spec- 
ulation as to advantages of control- 
ling the raw material supply. It is 
significant that production from 
owned land of a large portion of 
material needed to supply mills or 
plants offers greater opportunity 
for intensive management of tim- 
berlands. This fact certainly places 
a different emphasis on wood pro- 
curement activities. Six holdings 
are in the medium size class (5,000 
to 50,000 aeres. U.S. Forest Sery- 
ice reappraisal). Of the large 
ownerships (over 50,000 acres), 9 
ure in the Northwest, 19 in the 
South, 7 in the Lake or Central 
States, and 17 in the West. 

The official in eharge of forestry 
work is designated by 24 companies 
as chief forester (or similar title, 
indicating that he heads recoy- 
nized division or department) and 
by 18 as forester. [In 15 companies 
this work is placed directly under 
a woodlands manager, wood pro- 
eurement or general superinten- 
dent. The data obtained were not 
sufficient to reveal any consistent 
relation between the title and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities as 
measured by number of persons 
supervised, number of employees 
engaged chiefly in forestry work, 
or amount of production from 
owned land. They likewise failed 
to reveal any relation between title 
and authority to determine the 
amount, loeation, and method of 
timber cutting. However, 45 com- 
panies stated that the man in 
charge of forestry work has this 
authority. The forestry official re- 
ports to the logging manager in 
three companies; to a woodlands or 
resident manager in 13; to a gen- 
eral or branch manager, executive 
vice-president, or other high-eche- 


lon officer in 41) companies. In 
most cases, heads of from one to 
6 other departments, such as log- 
ving, procurement, yard, 
boom, plant, sales, and office, re- 
port to this same high official. Thus 
forestry appears to be recognized 
as one of the major activities of 


wood 


these companies, 

The same official is placed in 
charge of both forestry and logging 
activities by 5 companies, and the 
forester reports to the logging 
manager in three firms. These 
three appear to be companies in 
which logging and forest manave- 
ment are closely integrated, rather 
than companies that subordinate 
forestry to the requirements of the 
logging operation. Where the for- 
ester is under the logging official or 
is the same man, the higher officials 
must have a strong forestry atti- 
tude if forestry is not to be so 
subordinated. But in three cases, 
the logging boss is under the for- 
ester. In 23 companies, logging is 
in charge of a superintendent or 
manager on an equal footing with 
the forester. In other cases this 
information was not given, possibly 
because logging is done by contrae- 
tors rather than directly by the 
company. Two replies stated that 
contractors are supervised by the 
land manager or agent. 

The forestry official is responsi- 
ble for the supervision, either di 
rectly or through subordinates, of 
an average of 49 persons year-long 
and 39° persons seasonally 
ploved. This is on the basis of 55 
replies as to vear-long personnel, 
The number of seasonal personnel 
was based on the same number of 
replies, although 17 did not indi- 
cate any seasonal emplovees. Ex 
tremely wide variations among 
companies are due to the fact that 
some place loggers under the for- 
estry official, while others do not. 
Furthermore companies differ in 
size, scope of forestry activities, 
and seasonal operation, Ilowever 
it is assumed that the figures do 
represent the average work load of 
the forestry officials in this respect. 
A Jaree number of seasonal em- 
plovees would add to this work load 
through increased recruiting and 
training requirements. The aver- 
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age number of persons supervised 
by each principal subordinate of 
the forestry official was given by 50 
companies as 9.8 persons, 

indieated 
that the men on the next admin- 
istrative level below the chief for- 
ester are organized on a territorial 


Fourteen companies 


basis. Of these, seven have a fune- 
tional staff in addition to subordi- 
nates in the chain of command. On 
the other hand, 40 companies or- 
ganize this level on a funetional 
basis. Some variation is to be ex- 
pected, since the forester has op- 
erational responsibilities in) some 
companies, while in others his rela 
tion to the operating boss is that of 
a technical staff, 

The companies were queried as 
to 22 types of work performed by 
foresters. More than 50 said that 
their foresters acquire land; pre 
pare timber management plans; 
cruise and mark timber; handle 
stumpage sales; and protect forests 
against fire, insects, disease, and 
setween 40 and 50 listed 
land surveys and road locations as 
responsibilities of the forestry de- 
partments. Between 30 and 40 
listed timber harvesting : 
of logs, pulpwood, or stumpage; 


trespass, 


purchase 


and leasing of cabin sites or other 
company land. Between 20 and 30 
listed road construction and main- 
tenance, operation of communica. 
tions systems, administration of 
recreation, and control of grazing 
The foresters handling grazing are 
mostly in the South, but not exelu- 
sively SO. 

Each company was asked to show 
the extent to which forestry is an 
autonomous administrative  divi- 
sion of its organization. This was 
indicated by the checks against the 
activities listed in item 16 of the 
questionnaire. Numbers in’ paren 
theses refer to numbering of ae 
tivities in item 16. No one of these 
is carried on by as many as 50 of 
the companies replying. Between 
10 and 50 indicated that their for 
estry departments (1) 


recruit personnel, (2) transfer and 


select and 
promote personnel, (4) have auto 
motive and heavy equipment for 
their own use, (6) carry on public 
relations work, and (7) handle re 
lations with other companies and 
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with public and private forestry 
organizations. Between 20 and 30 
forestry departments also (3) pre 
pare payroll vouchers and person- 
nel reports and (5) have an inde- 
pendent departmental budget. 
Fifty-six companies employ 659 
forestry school graduates. The 
purpose of the questionnaire was 
not primarily to determine the 
number of jobs available for grad 
uates, although it has been sug- 
gested that this might well be the 


object of a survey. Rather it was 


to determine the extent to which 
employers consider college train 
ing essential. All of the forestry 
graduates on the payrolls may not 
be engaged in forestry work. How 
ever, some forestry work is done 
by nongraduates, and the total 
number of men doing chiefly for 
estry work was given as 826, Ap 
plying the latter figure to the total 
forest land owned, we get one for- 
ester for every 23,408 acres This 
is remarkably close to Herbert’s 
forecast of one forester for every 
township. These lands are prob- 
ably among the most intensively 
managed forest lands in the coun 
try 

The amount budgeted annually 
for forestry work, including sala- 
ries and costs for protecting the 
crop, improving production, and 
for permanent development, but 
excluding taxes and logging costs, 
was given by 38 firms as $4.8 mil 
lion. Since these same companies 
own 12 million acres of forest land. 
they are spending almost exactly 
40 cents per acre. The indicated 
expenditure for forestry does not 
include complete land costs, since 
taxes were excluded. The basis on 
which the forestry budget is set up, 


‘Herbert, P. A., Are we set up to train 


too many professional foresters? Proce. 
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as indicated by 48 replies, can be 
most nearly described by the phrase 
“cost of customary activities plus 
those considered desirable.’’ This 
seems to indicate that the forestry 
official must make a case with top 
management for the funds desired 
for forestry work. But a few 
checked some other phrase, such as 
‘Share of profit of manufacturing 
plant,’ ‘‘allowance per acre of for- 
est land owned,’’ or ‘‘exeess of de- 
livered wood value over logging 
costs.’ 

Twenty-six companies said they 
have a training program for other 
than fire fighters. This indicates 
that officials are alive to the oppor- 
tunities for improving perform- 
ance of individuals and of the en 
tire organization through training, 
instead of relying exclusively upon 
experience and prior education of 
personnel, 

Nineteen companies stated a pro- 
gram exists for developing perma- 
nent communities or employing 
subsistence farmers. The verv ex 
istence of a permanent manage- 
ment unit, of course, provides a de- 
gree of stability to nearby com- 
munities. If a conscious effort. is 
made to influence existing com- 
munities or to establish new ones, 
social planning is added to the for- 
ester’s responsibilities. Limitations 
of the questionnaire prevented an 
analysis of what is being done. 

The companies were asked about 
assistance furnished to small for- 
est owners from whom stumpage, 
logs, or pulpwood are purchased. 
The survey was not concerned with 
whether such assistance is or should 
be available, but whether it is an 
administrative problem making de- 
mands upon the time and skill of 
foresters and upon the operating 
budgets of the companies. The 
amount of assistance furnished 
other owners might affect the aver- 
age forestry expenditure per acre 
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and the area served by each for- 
ester as indicated earlier in this 
report, since the questionnaire did 
not provide for segregating ex- 
penditures on owned and on other 
lands. Replies of 27 companies 
stated that advice is given, and 
three others give technical assist- 
ance. In four cases eruising is 
done; in 21 marking; two help 
prepare management plans; three 
(all in the South) mention fire 
protection; five give financial or 
marketing help. Presumably the 
last group includes more than the 
purchasing of products. Other 
forms of help include use of equip- 
ment, distribution of planting 
stock, and location of land lines. 

Those companies who cooperated 
in the survey gave some very valu- 
able information, and a high per- 
centage of returns was obtained. 
The questionnaire method has very 
definite limitations. Even with a 
high return and all questions com- 
pleted, there may be errors of in- 
terpretation both in answering the 
questions and in compiling the re- 
sults. The data obtained were not 
sufficient to permit comparisons 
between regions or between sizes 
of operations, which would have 
been interesting, or between lum- 
ber and pulp companies, which will 
become less significant as forest 
utilization beeomes more inte- 
grated. Average figures cover such 
diverse conditions as to be valuable 
only for indicating trends and gen- 
eral conditions. Greater refinement 
would require much more time and 
travel, probably « combination of 
questionnaire and field study, and 
might have to be undertaken on a 
regional basis. The present study 
served the purposes of establishing 
that private forest administration 
has made great progress, and of 
strengthening the base for student 
training in forest administration at 
the University of Maine. 
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Change and the Journal of Forestry 


REGARDLESS of its reason for ex- 
istence, the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
is a magazine. For a magazine to 
accomplish its mission, it must first 
be read. Beyond that point maga- 
zines differ. 
perform the sole function of enter- 
others to enter- 


Some are meant to 
taining the reader; 
tain and inform; others simply to 
inform. Magazines which are called 
‘journals’? or ‘‘official 
are usually published for the bene- 
fit of a specific group of readers 


orvans 


who have some common interest or 
These seek 
entertainment. They seek informa- 
tion which will further the inter- 
ests shared by the group or pro- 


readers do not 


goal. 


mote the common objectives which 
the group represents. 


The Purpose of the Journal 


The JOURNAL OF ForESTRY is the 
official the Society of 
American Foresters, an organiza- 
tion representing the profession of 
forestry in the United States. As 
such, its first purpose is to forward 
the stated objectives of that Soei- 
ety, to: ‘‘represent, advance and 
protect the interests and standards 


organ of 


of the profession of forestry ; pro- 
vide a medium for exchange of 
professional thought; and promote 
the science, practice and standards 
of forestry in America.’’ 

The JouRNAL is by no means the 
sole activity undertaken by the So- 
ciety to further these objectives, 
hut it is the one most obvious and 
most regularly seen by the casual 
observer. 

The manner in which the Jour- 
NAL undertakes to carry out its 
purpose is controlled by the limita- 
tions and opportunities inherent 
in a magazine and by the policies 
which have been evolved or adopted 
for its guidance. 

In the process, as a magazine, 
the JOURNAL must be attractive to 
the reader in order to secure his 
attention; interest him in order to 
hold his attention; and inform him 
so as to be worth his attention. 

In the process, also, the JOURNAL 
must assume additional responsi- 


bilities that arise out of both the 
fact that it is a magazine and that 
it is a magazine with a_ specific 
purpose. It has a responsibility to 
its individual and a re- 
sponsibility to itself. The nature 
of the first is obvious, that of the 
second, intangible but no less real. 
Like a man, the magazine must 
have self respect and integrity. It 
must have freedom of 
choice as to how to vo about per- 
forming its duties, the wisdom to 
listen to advice, but the streneth of 
character to make up its own mind. 


readers 


reasonable 


The Journal and the Profession 


times. 
world 
eounter 


tranquil 
crackle with 
and 
events, voices and 
confident the Nation's 
capitol there are changes and ru- 
mors of changes while the people 
of America try to fulfill their place 
of leadership in the world-neigh- 
borhood and keep their own house 
in order at the time. For- 
esters find themselves increasingly 
drawn into the problems of govern- 


These are not 
The airwaves 
reports of events 
with fearful 

Voices. In 


same 


ment, business and society in gen- 
eral, 

The profession enters the first 
years of its second half century to 
undertake important tasks by rea- 
son of training, ability and publie 
It finds itself a dynamie 
and rapidly 
Everyday its storehouse of teehni- 


respect, 
growing profession. 
cal knowledge increases, its field of 
interests widens. In such a situation 
the JOURNAL is not faced with the 
whether or not it 
should grow and change. The ques- 
tion, rather, is what the nature of 
those changes should be in order 
that the growth be quality incre- 
ment. It has changed in the past ; 
it must continue to change, or de- 
fault in its task. 

The last 
significant 


profession. 


question of 


decade or so has seen 
developments the 
It has almost doubled 
in numbers in that time, and 
acquired a large proportion of 
younger men. There 
marked shift in employment into 
the fields of industrial and private 


has been a 
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work. Heavier and broader respon- 
sibilities have been assumed by 
foresters as their profession gained 
the confidence of employers and 
the public. The JoURNAL goes out 
to over 9,000 professional men who 
are engaged in widely varying ac- 
tivities and who multi- 


tude of interests and a multitude 


possess a 


of opinions. 

The common bond among these 
men is their professional interest 
They are professional first, 
employees of an employer second 
Within the definition of what con 
stitutes the bounds of that profes 
sion lies the legitimate scope of the 
JOURNAL'S activity. It should not 
be its function to ‘provide a me 
dium for exchange of’? thought 
other than in the professional field, 
nor to promote’? other than ‘‘the 
science, practice and standards of 
forestry America.’’ 

The definition of the 
venuinely professional interests 
constitutes the problem. You would 
not, for instance, expect a journal 


limits of 


of the medical profession to devote 
much the 
value of various automobiles sim 
ply because the doctor transports 
himself by car when making his 
rounds. But 
major item in the job of some for- 
esters. You would not, on the other 
hand, expect the medical journal 
to limit itself to the techniques of 
abdominal operations. The doctor 
needs to be informed about other 


space to comparative 


transportation is a 


things also. 

In taking stock of itself, the 
JOURNAL must ask if it is properly 
serving the profession by the pub- 
lication of which the 
profession as a needs and 


information 
whole 
wants. 

In the light of 
growth and of 
the major question has seemed to 
be whether the JOURNAL is grow 
ing with the profession or whether 
it is concerning itself with watch 
ing the club instead of the ball 


professional 


reader comments, 


Who could answer such a ques- 
tion except the reader? The Jour- 
NAL undertook to seek his advice. 


t 
5 
4 


Reader Opinion 


A questionnaire was sent to 
members of the Society along with 
their dues for the 
current year. Two questions about 
They 
the 
present make-up and departmental 


notification of 


the JOURNAL were included 
sought to determine whether 
emphasis was in accord with reader 
interest, and whether subject mat- 
ter was in accord with the kind of 
information readers desired 

Briefly, the answers indicate that 
for the average reader the answer 
to the first is a general Yes, to the 
second a qualified No 
first choice of 
JOURNAL departments were tabu 
lated on the basis of the employ- 
ment the reader: 
Industry; Federal Government; 
State, County and Municipal Gov 
ernment; Education ; Self-Employ 
(Table 1) 

The variation in order of prefer- 
ence for the eight Jor RNAL depart- 
All employment 
vroups emphatically agreed on first 

Articles; second choice, 
and third choice, Notes. The 
Industry and 


Preferences by 


classification of 


ment; and Other. 


ments was minor 


choice. 
News; 
two major groups, 
ederal, 
percent of the readers, agreed on 


who comprise over 60 
their classification of all eieht de 


partments in the following order 


of preference: Articles, News, 
Notes, Society Affairs, Points of 
View, Reviews, We Present, and 
Advertising. A few minor varia 
tions from the total pattern oe 


curred in the last five preferences 
listed They but 
because of their slight emphasis, 


are interesting 
not particularly significant (Table 
1) 

Two assumptions can be drawn 
this 


from 


Articles are definitely 


S.A.F 


mbership 


Mimployment 


lassification Mi Articles 


lnclustry 


Federal 
Strate 14 

Edueation 
Self employed 
Other 4 ic 


Not tabul ited? 


‘Basis 4,281. 


lo nearest figure. 


"Armed forees, students, retired, not 


ting of 


the first interest of the readers. 
The fact that about half of 
issue is devoted to articles of a pro- 


each 


fessional and scientific nature, and 
that the readers emphatically list 
this as the department of their pri- 
mary interest, indicates general 
agreement on the primary mission 
of the JOURNAL. 

Secondly, foresters want to read 
the news about foresters and for- 
estry events in the magazine, Such 
definite interest was not altogether 
expected. 
before that department can be de- 
fined as alive, timely and signifi- 
cant, Sources of news are at pres- 
ent pretty well limited by the time 
which the editor has to devote to 
the perusal of releases and publi- 


needs to be done 


cations which cross his desk. Very 
few items are submitted by readers 
on the spot where news is in the 
process of happening. The desire 
for greater emphasis on this de- 
partment This need 
not necessarily mean more space; 


is indicated. 


it does mean more significance and 
timeliness. 

Hlaving undertaken to determine 
what attracts and interests readers 
in the JOURNAL, the staff asked a 
second question to determine what 
kind of information the 
sional reader wanted. The opinion 


profes- 


has been rather widely expressed 
that the magazine has been of too 
highly technical’! a nature to be of 
practical the 
Furthermore, consideration 
of developments in the profession 


value to average 


reader. 


"Webster. Teehnie. 
] Of or 


mechanic 


**Teehnical. Also 
pertaining to the useful or 
arts, or to practice, method, 
procedure, ete., in any sceicnee, business, 

. as technical training or 
Peenliar to or used only in a 


profession 
skill, 2. 
particular trade, profession, seience, art, 


ete.; highly specialized.’’ 


READING PREFERENCH 


departments by indicated 


We Pres. Pts. View Reviews 


Percent 


0 3 
) 


classified 


Soc. Aff. 
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might lead one to conclude that it 
is passing out of the stage of pri- 
mary concern with techniques and 


is becoming increasingly concerned 
with the application of those tech- 
niques. Also, foresters have always 
been mindful not only of the tech- 
niques of forestry but of the place 
American 
ment, business and society. 


of forestry in govern- 

Readers were therefore asked to 
indicate whether or not they would 
like to see the articles in the Jour- 


NAL of a more — or a less — teeh- 
nical nature. Four choices were 
offered. In the process of tabula- 
tion, however, it was found that 
the positive answers outweighed 
the negative at about the rate of 


one. In other words, two 
people indicated, would like to 
see the JoURNAL of a less technical 
nature’? to who indi- 
cated, ‘I would not like to see the 
JOURNAL of a technical na- 
ture.’’ For the sake of simplicity 
and emphasis of meaning the four 
choices were combined into two in 
Table 2. (The tabulation, therefore, 
to indicate the trend of 
opinion rather than an exact nu- 
merical weight. The latter can be 
secured by reducing by one-third 
the total percentage figure for the 
**More Technical’? and the ‘‘ Less 


two to 


every one 


more 


iS meant 


Technical’? columns and applying 
the third of each as a rather indefi- 
nite addition 
umn. 


to the ‘tas is’’ eol- 
There is in the second question, 
also, rather striking similarity of 
opinion, except for a marked de- 
parture from the majority opinion 
by foresters in the educational field 
The conclusion is drawn that out 
of every 100 readers of the Jour 
NAL the following opinions exist: 


rok JOURNAL DEPARTMENTS 


first pretercnce 


No 
News Ady preference 
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6 men want no changes made in 
the character or the subject 
matter of the article depart- 
ment ; 
men do not want to see it be- 
come less technical ; 
men do not care whether any 
change is made or not ; 
men would definitely like to see 
the department of a more tech- 
nical nature; 
men would not; 
men would definitely like to see 
the article department become 
less technical in character. 


As could be expected, foresters 
in industrial work most emphati- 
eally of any group voted for ‘‘ Less 
Technical."” They represent 30 
percent of the JouRNAL’s readers 
and their opinion is agreed with, 
although somewhat less definitely, 
by all other groups except the men 
in education. The latter make up 
slightly less than 5 percent of the 
membership. On the other hand, 
the opinion of the educators must 
be given more weight than their 
numbers warrant, for we look to 
the educators for leadership in pro- 
fessional thought and in  profes- 
sional training. 


The Silent Men 


The percentage return on the 
questionnaire is quite good, repre- 
senting approximately four-ninths 
of the possible total. But what of 
the other 5,000 of the 
profession who receive the Jour- 
NAL but whose opinions are not in- 
cluded in the foregoing? Is it that 
they have no opinion or is it that 
they do not read the JourNAL? To 
acquire as readers those who do 
not now read might be of greater 
importance than attempting to en- 
tirely satisfy the wishes of those 
who now read. Does the majority 
opinion of the non-readers parallel 
that of the readers but exceed it in 
strength to the point that they toss 
the JOURNAL in the corner when it 
arrives? If so, for what reasons? 
Because they find it of no practical 
application to their work? 


members 


TABLE 2. 
S.A.P. 
Membership’ 


Employment More 


classification 


Industry 

Federal 

State 

Education 

Self-employed 

Other 

Not tabulated* 
"Basis 4,281. 
*To nearest figure. 
*Armed forces, students, 


Summary 


1. Change is inherent in growth, 
but change and improvement are 
not necessarily synonymous. The 
JOURNAL OF ForestrY, as the offi- 
cial organ of the profession, must 
grow and change as the profession 
grows and changes. 

2. The principal characteristic 
of recent developments in the pro- 
fession is a widening of the field of 
interest and of the responsibilities 
of the average worker. 

This is inherent in the great 
numerical growth and in the swing 
to greater employment in the field 
of industry and private forestry. 

Furthermore the 
reaching maturity, is increasingly 
asked to make wider interpreta- 
what for- 
ester’s work. 


profession, 


tions of constitutes a 

3. Yet the basie bond between 
foresters is the bond of professional 
interests, which must be limited by 
the scientific and technical charac- 
ter of the profession as it is now 
defined. 

4. JoURNAL readers feel that the 
present departmental emphasis in 
the magazine is satisfactory but in- 
dicate an interest in Forestry News 
which is considerably greater than 
the effort presently expended to 
make that department timely and 
vital. 

5. JOURNAL readers feel that the 
information carried in the article 
department is, as a whole, of too 
highly technical a nature to best 
serve the average forester. 

6. The JouRNAL has a basic re- 
sponsibility to the Society and the 
profession which it represents. In 


Technical 
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PREFERENCE REGARDING TECHNICAL NATURE OF JOURNAL ARTICLES 


Less 
Technical 
Percent® 


No Preference 


retired, not classified. 


order to meet those responsibilities 
it also has responsibilities to its 
readers and to its own entity as a 
magazine. 
Conclusions 

Expressed reader opinions and a 
study of developments in the for 
estry indicate a need 
for broadening the scope of infor- 
mation conveyed in the pages of 
the JouRNAL. This is interpreted 
to mean principally that more at- 
tention should be given to mate- 
rial which deals with translating 
technical knowledge into results 
through workable methods and 
procedures than to the teehni- 
ques themselves. This would mean 
more emphasis on the application 
of the findings of research; less on 
the techniques used in securing 
those findings. It would mean 
more material dealing with the 
fields of management, util- 


profession 


forest 


ization, and the business aspects 


of timber production. It would 
mean more material dealing with 
the methods and problems of  in- 
dustrially employed foresters, with 
the integration of into 
American business, government, 
and society, with resource conser- 
vation and use in general as a vital 
human problem, 

In any event, however, the Jour- 
NAL must continue to lead in the 
dissemination of professional infor- 
mation. It is therefore mandatory 
that any widening of the scope of 


forestry 


article subject matter be done ju- 
diciously and only on the premise 
of a similar widening of the field of 
professional work, responsibilities, 
and essential interests. 
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A method of measuring tangible 
progress or re sults in work such as 
that carried on under the Coopera- 
tive Forest Management Act (pre- 
viously Norris-Dorey) is difficult 
to develop. The service (or farm) 
forester’s work is primarily with 
people, and not only are they dif- 
ficult of classification but changes 
of an individual's attitude are even 
harder to measure and evaluate in 
relative and definite terms. The fol- 
lowing is a method developed by 
one farm forester to judge the 


progress of his own work. 


An attempt was made to evalu- 
ate the work of the farm forester 
on the Conecuh River Project, with 
headquarters at Greenville, Ala- 
bama, in the summer of 1952. This 
project had been active since Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, with the same forester 
on the job continuously during that 
time 

It was desirable to know what 
changes, if any, were taking place 
in the landowners’ attitudes to- 
ward the program; in economie 
conditions, timber supplies and 
how they affected the attitudes of 
the landowners; and to see if any 
improvement in results of the for- 
esters work had developed. 


Methods of Analysis 


It was decided that the only way 
any kind of an analysis of the 
work of the farm forester could be 
made was for the forester to do it 
himself and to rely solely on his 
written records and memory of 
each case. It was realized that re- 
sults thus obtained would have to 
be evaluated in the light of per- 
sonal opinions, but on the other 
hand the forester himself could 
best judge landowner reaction to 
the program, 

The answers to a number of 
questions about the represented 
owners in the records of the for- 
ester were desired. Some questions 


were considered which later were 


Evaluating a Cooperative Forest Management Program 


Notes 


TABLE 1. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASE RECORDS FROM ONE COUNTY IN CONECUH RIVER 


FarM Forestry PRrovect BY OWNER’S ORIGINAL INTERESTS, FINAL ACTIONS, 
AND BY WoopLoT CONDITION 


Category 


te 


wer: 
better 


only 
not 
bh 


toward 


management 


cruise 


eruise 


‘cruise’ 


Wanted 
Disregarded marking and 


Accepted help 
advice 


management 


Wanted 


(after 


Number 


to get more 
isregarded mark 


othing to be marked, 


Nothing should be sold 


Total new eases 


ete.) 
Year 


7 ) 6 7 4 s 1 15 1945 
1D 5 10 12 5 15 10 30 1946 
5 2 $ 5 3 4 1 9 1947 
5 rl 6 5 1 i 6 14 1948 
l 5 6 7 3 2 2 11 1949 
1 6 i 4 1 2 2 8 1950 
2 5 l 2 ] 6 7 1951 
Total 

36 20 37 42 16 36 28 94 


found to be relatively unimportant, 
Seven categories were finally listed 
in which to classify each landown- 
er on the the case record list. These 
categories are shown for the analy- 
sis of one counrty in the project 
area in Table 1. 

One of the main objectives of the 
study was to determine whether 
landowners were becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the fact that 
timber can be managed for’ in- 
creased income in the future. The 
most important considerations in 
answering the question were wheth- 
er owners asked for real advice on 
how to manage timber properly, 
and whether they accepted advice 
to hold onto fast growing timber 
in face of ready markets. The first 
five categories of the analysis were 
designed to give an answer to the 
questions, 

Here are supplementary remarks 
to explain further each category. 
The first, ‘Wanted cruise only,”’ 
are those landowners who asked for 
a eruise of all their timber, and 
wouldn't be persuaded to save any 
of the fast growing timber. In 
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this group are included those own- 
ers who frankly said they didn’t 
want anything else, as well as those 
who agreed to follow advice, but 
who later disregarded all advice 
and help that had been given—by 
selling all merchantable timber. 

The second eategory, ‘‘Sought 
’ ineludes those who proved 
their sincerity in asking for advice 
and information by following the 
advice and help that was given 
them. 

The third category, ‘‘Wanted 
cruise, but were influenced toward 
better management,’’ includes own- 
ers who accepted marking and 
marketing help, plus those who 
didn’t have anythine to sell, but 
who followed advice in regard to 


advice, 


such improved practices as delay- 
ing cutting until timber becomes 
nearer maturity, timber stand im- 
provement work, ete. 

The fourth category, ‘‘ Aecepted 
help.”’ ineludes mostly those own- 
ers who were given help in the 
woods, in marking and estimating, 
or marking alone, or (in a few 
cases) timber stand improvement 
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work and other cultural practices. 
A number of these owners hired 
consulting foresters to do the work. 
It also includes a few cases where 
it was advisable to cut to a large 
minimum diameter, and help in 
estimating was given by the farm 
forester or a consultant. 

The category, **Disregarded . . . 
advice’’ includes those owners who 
were given help (usually marking 
and estimating), but who disre- 
garded the advice and marking and 
sold to a low diameter limit. 

The sixth category, ‘‘Helped 
includes 
the owners who disregarded the 


only to get more money,”’ 


markings and advice on timber 
that had been marked, and also 
those who sold timber that 
shouldn't have been cut under any 
cutting plan, after obtaining con- 
trary advice from the forester. This 
froup also includes those who were 
considered to have gained enough 
information about their timber vol- 
umes and values from the forester 
to enable them to get more money, 
although it was not the primary 
purpose of the forester to give such 
information. 

The seventh category, ‘*‘ Nothing 
should) be sold,’’ includes cases 
where the timber had been cut off 
in recent years and, from a strict 
conservation standpoint, nothing 
should be eut. It is reeoenized, 
however, that some of these owners 
may have needed the money that 
could have been obtained from sell- 
ing immature timber. 

Each name on the case reeord 
list was classified according to the 
In determining 
proper classification it was neces- 
sary for the forester to decide 
where the owner came nearest to 
fitting in the elassifieation. It is 
recognized that this is the eritical 
point in the whole analysis as a fair 
and objective appraisal of each case 
had to be made without personal 
bias. 


seven categories. 


In order to be listed as a ‘‘ case, 
the minimum requirements were 
that the owner had requested help, 
the forester had visited him and 
walked over his woods with him 
and advised orally, and later had 
written a letter summarizing the 


most important points discussed. 
In reality, the follow-up letter con- 
stituted a brief, short term manage- 
ment plan. 

After each county was analyzed 
by the seven category breakdown, 
the results were combined and 
analyzed for the project area as a 
whole. In this study eight separate 
analyses of all the eases in the pro)- 
ect area were made to determine 
the following: 


1. Total number of new cases 
annually, 

2. Percentage wanting cruise 
only. 

3. Percentage wanting cruise, 
but ‘‘converted’’ to good manage- 
ment. 


4. Percentage ‘‘converted,’’ 
plus those who sincerely wanted 
advice on how to grow timber. 

5. Number of new cases given 
help. 

6. Number and percentage of 
owners who disregarded marking, 
or large minimum diameter eut- 
ting (sold all merchantable tim- 
ber). 

7. Number and percentage of 
owners who should cut nothing. 

8. Number and percentage of 
owners helped only to get more 
money (no improvement in for- 
estry practices). 

Zach table gave totals by coun- 
ties, for each year, and a summar- 
ized figure for all counties in the 
project area. Table 2 illustrates 
one of the summarizations. 


Conclusions 
The complete figures and conclu- 
sions of the study made of the 
Conecuh River Project would. re- 


TABLE 2. 
ADVICE ON How 


County 


PERCENTAGE! ‘*CONVERTED,’’ 
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quire much more space than is 
available for this paper. However, 
as an example of the benefits of 
such analysis, the conclusions drawn 
from Table 2 are discussed as fol- 
lows. 

It was gratifying to note that 
the percentage of all owners count- 
ed under this combined classifica- 
tion increased from the first vear 
under study until the last. In the 
first vear of work by the forester 
only a little better than forty per- 
cent of all the new cases were per- 
suaded to improve their forest man. 
agement practices. Later, however, 
during the last three years of the 
study, approximately seventy per- 
cent of all new owners contacted 
were influenced to manage their 
woodlands in an improved manner. 

This table also gives some inter- 
esting comparisons of the different 
counties in the project area. (In 
the six outlying counties only a 
very few cases were recorded.) 
Three of the ecounties—Conecuh, 
Monroe and Butler—-have had a 
consistently better record than the 
other two, of the five counties that 
had been in the project area for 
seven years. These three counties 
are more heavily forested than the 
other two, which helps explain why 
forest- 
minded than owners in the chiefly 
agricultural counties. (llowever, 
there are a number of other rea- 
sons why two of the counties 
showed a poorer record than the 


their owners are more 


best three, and lack of space does 
not permit explanations here.) 

It is well to point out that fig- 
ures on one county, alone, may not 
be as indicative of trends as would 
figures for all the several counties 
combined, However, concerning the 


PLUs THose WHO SINCERELY WANTED 
ro Grow TIMBER 


Six outlying Projeet 


Yeur sutler Covington Coneeuh Crenshaw Monroe counties Total 
Percent 

1945 26 53 7 67 

1946 +] a6 16 +1 

1947 §2 37 67 42 g3 67 14 

1048 63 52 71 14 100 60 

1949 7 9] 70 

1951 3 SH 0 70 70 

7-year avg. 57 4] 71 44 67 ay) 


*Pereentage determined by dividing the number of eases in county under category 
2 and 3 of Table 1 by the total number of eases in the county. 


§ 
| 
| 
| 
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figures given as an example for a 
county analysis (Coneecuh), it is 
interesting to notice the following: 
The number of new cases ‘* wanting 
a cruise only,’’ declined almost in 
regular order from the beginning, 
while at the same time the number 
real advice increased 
The number of new cases 
declined 


annually. 


wanting 
slightly 
who disregarded 
almost in regular order, 
The number of owners who were 
only aided in getting more money 
also declined in almost regular or- 
The number of new cases who 


advice 


der 
wanted a cruise, but who were con- 
verted to better management also 
declined, but this is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that there were 
a number of ‘‘repeat’’ cases tn that 
county. There were a number of 
cases requiring additional help, in 
sales of different products and in 
special management problems. 
J. Douaias SELLERS, 
Farm Forester. 
Greenville, Alabama. 
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The Origin of Enicormic 


Branches in Fir 
A reeent article by Cosens (2) 
describes epicormie branching in 
Abies concolor following pruning 
and incidence to tree 
characteristics and exposure. The 
following is by way of a footnote 


relates its 


on the origin of such sprouts since 
Cosens’ review states only that the 
epicormie sprouts in various species 
‘‘develop from both dormant and 
adventitious buds.’’ 
Biisgen and Miinch (7) 
the origin of sprouts in Abies pee- 
tinata by the title of the section, 
“Dormant buds epicormic 
branches,’’ in which they are dis- 
Our own observations on 


imply 


cussed. 
A. balsamea and A, concolor show 
that the meristems in the axils of 
many needles commonly persist as 
minute dormant buds that escape 
The duration of dor- 
maney varies. Some 
lateral branches within the first 10 
years; others remain quiescent for 


casual notice 


elongate as 


at least some vears after needle fall 
but appear capable of elongation 
upon adequate stimulus. Buds of 
adventitious origin have not been 


observed. Accordingly, it is very 
likely that the branching observed 
by Cosens originated from dormant 
buds already present on the stems 
at the time of pruning. 

** Adventitious’’ and ‘‘dormant”’ 
buds in stems have been somewhat 
needlessly confused (4). Observa- 
tions thus far suggest that adven- 
titious stem buds are at least un- 
common in many native coniferous 
Like fir, larch and spruce 
buds as 


genera. 
possess dormant axillary 
Biisgen and Miinch note; these are 
also Dor- 
mant axillary buds are common in 
whereas reports 


found in’ baldevpress. 
certain pines (5) 
of adventitious buds appear to be 
in error (6). 

MeLintock (3) reported increased 
sprouting after pruning pitch pine 
inferred its origin 
buds. D. B. Cook 
has the similar 
sprouting in pruned Japanese larch 
plantations. Aside from the nice- 
ties of terminology, the origin of 
buds 


and correctly 
dormant 
shown 


from 
writer 


such shoots from dormant 


rather than adventitiously has an 
obvious significance in determining 
which species or individuals are ea- 
pable of sprouting. The presence 
of buds can be readily determined 
in advance: No buds; no sprouts! 
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A Small Vacuum Treating 
Plant’ 

Most wood preservatives are ap- 


plied in commercial plants involv- 
investments. These are 


Epicormie 
Jour. 


1943. 


versus 


sprouts in pine. 


ing large 
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equipped to apply preservatives 
under conditions of pressure, tem- 
perature and vacuum recognized as 
necessary to assure long service life 
of the product. In contrast to the 
thorough preservative treatment 
riven wood in commercial 
plants, many manufacturers of 
wood products treat by dipping or 
cold Such treatment is 
recognized as providing less pro- 
tection but generally increases the 
service life of the product. 

There is an evident need to fill 
the gap between the large commer- 
cial treating plant and the dip or 
cold-soak processes with an opera- 
tion which will provide relatively 
good treatment at a lower plant in- 
vestment. The development of such 
a plant has been an objective of 
the School of Forestry. University 
of Minnesota 1947.2 The 
pilot plant constructed op- 
erated at the School’s Cloquet 
Experimental Forest incorporates 
the principles of the vaeuum proe- 
ess in a relatively inexpensive unit. 


these 


soaking. 


since 


A general plan of the plant is 
shown in the accompanying sche- 
matie drawing. The treating tank 
and cover are of are-welded 12- 
cauge with interior wood 
framing. The outside dimensions 
are 4 ft. x 4 ft. x 18 ft. The tank 
will accommodate 100 3-inch fence 
posts or 1,000 board feet of lumber 
per charge. The cover is sealed to 
the tank by a sponge rubber gasket 
attached to the contacting flange. 
Although limited by engineering 
considerations, change in design 
construction would permit 
inerease in tank size. The 
electrically driven vacuum pump 
and the hoist are the only pieces of 
mechanical operating equipment. 
The cost of a plant similar to the 
installation deseribed should not 
exceed $6,000 at 1952 prices. 

For best results wood to be 
treated should have a moisture con- 
tent of not over 25 percent. Opera- 
tion of the treating plant is simple. 
A treating cycle consists of: (1) 


steel 


and 


some 


‘Published as Scientifie Journal Series 
Paper No. 2950 of the Minnesota Agri 
cultural Experiment Station. 

*Design suggestions from many sources, 
particularly those from Protection Prod 
vets Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, are 
acknowledged. 


” 
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5. 
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loading the tank and lowering the 
cover with an overhead chain hoist ; 
(2) drawing the desired vacuum 
(up to 25 inches of mercury) and 
holding it for the period necessary 
to remove air from the wood; (3) 
while still maintaining the vacuum, 
allowing the preservative solution 
to be the tank from 
underground storage tanks; (4) 
releasing the vacuum and if neces- 
sary allowing a soaking period; 
(5) draining the preservative by 
gravity back to storage; and (6) 
drawing a final vacuum to remove 


drawn into 


Diagramatie Sketch of Treating 


excess preservative from the treat- 
ed material. Full sapwood penetra- 
tion of dry jack pine fence posts 
lias been obtained using a 5 per- 
cent solution of pentachlorophenol 
in No, 2 fuel oil and an operating 
evele of less than one hour. 

A great deal of added experi 
mentation is needed to fully evalu 
ate the 
vacuum treating plant, especially 
in the preservation of woods more 
difficult to treat, such as tamarack 


potentialities of such a 


and Douglas-fir. However, results 


obtained to date with pine have 


Plant 


far exceeded expectations. Small, 
low cost plants of this type should 
prove of real value in providing 
preservative treatment for many 
wood products now used untreated 
or inadequately treated. 


R. Tossrenp, 
L. W. Rees, 


NSehool of Forestry, 


KAUPERT, 


University of Minnesota, 
and J. R. Neerzen, 

Lake States Forest 
Kaeperiment Station, 


U.S. Forest Service 


WANTED—SEED COLLECTORS! 


If you live in the Western part of Alaska, 
British Columbia, Washington, Oregon or 
California, it will pay you to investigate. 


Send us your qualifications — soon. Cone 
and tree seed collection assignments are 
made in August and September. 


PERPETUAL FORESTS, INC. 


Dexter Horton Bldg. - Seattle 4, Washington 


Any member 


der today. 


The Code of Ethies for the forestry profession 
has been appropriately 
Legibly and attractively printed in two colors, 


black and green, on heavy paper, 13” x 


cost of printing, postage, and mailing tube. Or- 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Code of Ethics 


printed for framing. 


o” ” 


may obtain for 25 cents to cover 
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The Trees of Long Island. 
By George Il. Peters. 63 
Illus. The Long Island Horti 
cultural Society, Farmingdale, 
L. N. ¥. 31962. 
The booklet 


ing to the layman as well as to the 


pp. 


will prove interest 
student 

By pointing out the existence of 
trees on Long Island left over from 
the past subarctic climate, the read 
the 
changing and how trees typical of 


er is shown how climate is 


warmer climates are now coming 
in 

The author enumerates 68 native 
trees on attrib 
utes their existence to the moderate 
and 


Long Island. He 
climate and ample rainfall, 
explains their distribution re- 
lation to the soil and topographical 
conditions of the island 

A comprehensive survey and list 
of the largest trees on Long Island 
and their specific locations, aecom 
panied by excellent illustrations, 
are given considerable emphasis. 

We are surprised to learn from 
the manuseript that trees such as 
the monkey 
puzzle tree, deodar cedar, giant 
sequola, the albizzia, ordi 
narily associated with other 
of the country, are doing well on 


southern magnolia, 


and 
parts 


Long Island. 

References to specific specimens 
of rare and historie values add ad- 
ditional interest. Long Island was 
the oldest 


in the 


commer- 
country, 


the cradle of 
cial nurseries 
where new species from all over 
the The 
paulownia, the cedar of lebanon, 
the copper beech, and the lombardy 
poplar were a few of the intro- 


world were introduced 


ductions. 

the 
era when large estates were being 
established on the 
Long Island. It 
era, never to be seen again. These 
estates are now being broken up, 
but many of the rare collections of 
trees and shrubs still remain. The 
owners took personal interest in 
their places and left a lasting in- 


Reference is also to 


north shore of 


was an unusual 


Reviews 


fluence on the neighborhood. Mr. 
Krank Bailey’s place, listed in the 
manuscript, is a fair example. I 
made his place 39 years ago and I 
Ile still loves 
He is 87 years old and 


still take care of it. 

his place 

attributes much of his good health 

and buovaney to his interest in his 
estate 

J. J. Levison, 

Sea Cliff, L. 1., N. Y. 


Wood Preservation 


By G. M. Hunt and G. A. Gar- 
ratt. 471 pp. Illus. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., New York. 
1953. $7.50. 


The of this book 
contained in twelve chapters, the 


contents are 
same number included in the first 
edition published in 1938, Although 
new developments and technical 
data have been included in the re- 
text has 40 fewer 
pages than its predecessor. It has, 
cita- 


vision, the new 


however, S82) more reference 
tions. 

Figures have been brought up to 
date. At 
been added and a dozen have been 
Thus, illustrations 
of yard equipment 
powered units rather than steam- 


least seven figures have 


replaced. new 
show diesel- 
powered equipment; illustrations 
of fork-lift and = straddle trucks 
have been added. A new figure 
showing treated blocks undergoing 
test by the recently developed soil- 
block method typically illustrates 
the degree to which the book has 
been modernized. 

Tables have been expanded to 
Kor example, new 
compounds such as copper naph- 
thenate and 
phenate appear in 
preservative chemicals ; the amounts 
products treated in 
States for 1951 


show new data. 
copper pentachloro- 
tables listing 
of principal 
the United 
viven. 


are 


New techniques and concepts are 
the 
painting characteristics of treated 
wood has been expanded to include 
wood treated with oil-soluble toxi- 


presented. The discussion of 
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cants as well as with the older creo- 
The 
new theory on wood preservation 
advanced by Finholt, Weeks, and 
Hathaway appears in the section 


sote and water-soluble salts. 


on preservatives. A section on the 
vluing characteristics of treated 
wood has been added. 

The book has few shortcomings. 
Even the price ($7.50) as text- 
books are currently priced — can- 
not be listed as objectionable. In a 
few instances members of the lum- 
ber industry may object to the SYS- 
tem of nomenclature . (Example: 
sweet gum replaces red gum.) A 
fence post treating tank made of a 
110-gallon oil drum sand equipped 
with a screw-studded false bottom 
is an impractical suggestion, since 
it is practically impossible to buy 
The 


false bottom is a highly unsatisfac- 


such drums. screw-studded 
tory method of keeping fence posts 
submerged in a treating solution. 
These objectionable features, how 
ever, are minor and become insig 
nificant when balanced against the 
the book. The 
publication is highly recommended 
to both student and practitioner. 


wood features of 


C. S. WALTERS, 
Ilinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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Accounting and Cost Controls in 
the Hardwood Conversion Indus- 
try. 
By Vincent E. Noltemeyer, 122 
pp. Published by the author, 
4601 Almond Avenue, Louisville 
9 Ky. 1952. $6. 


Accounting and Cost Controls in 
the Hardwood Conversion Indus- 
try by Vincent E. Noltemever has 
been published as a result of in- 
vestigations for the Hardwood Di- 
mension Manufacturers Associa. 
tion, Louisville. He is chairman of 
their accounting 
and is secretary-treasurer of Gam- 
ble Brothers, Inc., Louisville. 

The book sets up a 
standard accounting system which 
medium to 


cost committee 


suggested 


would accommodate a 


— 
¢ 
4 
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large size concern operating in the 
hardwood conversion field. Design 
for original books of entry is sug- 
vested together with and 
requisi- 


ledgers 
such forms as purchase 
tions, receiving reports, sales or- 
ders. and factory instructions. A 
section describing a method of 
valuing materials is particularly 
well illustrated and explained, 
Perhaps the most interesting and 
useful portions of the manual are 
the sections on control and cost of 


operations estimating. As devel 


oped, these sections are interrelated 


present costs serve as a basis of 
future The complexity 
of the problem of estimating con- 
manufacturing 


estimates. 
version costs in 
elear-face products from raw ma- 
terials containing defects re- 
duced by the use of experience 
tables. The detail with which all 
operations are evaluated and costs 
determined certainly leads to an 
appreciation of the aceuracy with 
which costs are estimated. 
The book, especially that 
tion on cost control and estimating, 
should be invaluable to the trade. 
It is a recommended reference for 
the forester especially for for- 
esters dealing with management 
or economic utilization as an illus- 
tration of the real values of ap- 
plied lumber grading principles. 
James H. Barron, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


por- 


Publications of Interest 

The Gaylord Container 
tion, Bogalusa, La., has published a 
booklet, HW. H. Williams—-Tree Farmer, 
which strikingly tells the story, with 
pictures and brief captions, of the 
who 


Corpora- 


success of a landowner grows 
trees as a erop. 

To quote, “Beginning in 1902. with 
only 60 acres of land, Mr. Williams, 
through singular vision and courage, 
holdings into a 


3,300 acre tree farm which is one of 


has dey eloped his 


the most outstanding in the nation.” 
It is a good story well told. 

The Annual Report for 1952 of the 
American Forest Products Industries, 
1816 N St... N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., tells of that organization’s work 
in their many fields of activity and 
outlines results seeured and services 
available. 

* 

The annual report for 1952 of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Ta 
eoma, Wash., tells of their $36 million 
investment during the vear for plant 
expansion, of their activities in forest 
produets research, and their plans for 
the future. A 


and attractive report. 


very well organized 


Canada’s Forests, issued by the De 
partment of Resources and Develop 
ment, Ottawa, 
for that country’s 
industries in 


summarizes statisties 
forest 


brief 


resources 
and statistieal 
form. 


The National Outlook in 
an address given before the Massachu 


RRR 


Forestry, 
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setts Forest and Park Association by 
Albert G. Hall, Forest Relations Coun- 
sel of Washington, D. ©., is available 
in booklet form. 

The booklet Mr. Hall's 
considered opinion regarding the de 
velopment of private initiative and 
effort in the field of national resource 
conservation, 

limited number of copies are 
available from Mr. Hall, 1740 K St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


. 


summarizes 


The film, Waters of Coweeta, 16 
mm., sound, in eolor; also black and 
running time 16° minutes, has 
the Department of 


white, 
heen released by 
Agriculture. 

A documentary film showing the re- 
sults of 20 years of research work at 
the hydrologie laboratory on the 
Coweeta Experimental Forest in’ the 
Nantahala Mountains of North Caro 
lina; illustrates how the kind of man 
agement of our forests affects the flow 
Students, 
teachers, engineers, and scientists visit 
Coweeta to find out first-hand the re 
sults of basie research and applied 
The 


hetween forests and water is becoming 


of water in the streams. 


watershed management. relation 
more widely recognized each year as 
one which affects the lives of all of us 
in one way or another, Available for 
loan from regional offices of the Forest 
Service at Denver, Colo.; Missoula, 
Mont.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Ogden, 
Utah; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
and Philadelphia, Pa.) TV use per 
mitted, 


Publication of S. A. F.-C. I. F. Meeting Papers 


By mutual agreement technical papers delivered by C. 1. F. 
at the November joint meeting of Canadian and U 
appear in The Forestry Chronicle and those by S. A. F. 


JOURNAL. 


members 


foresters will 


members in the 


Arrangements have been made with the editor of the Chronicle to have 


extra copies printed of the issues carrying meeting papers, These may be 
purchased at the regular rate of $1 per copy from the editor, Kingsley 


Harris, 3356 West 30th Ave., Vancouver &, B. C., 


Canada 


Copies of 


the JOURNAL which carry meeting papers will also be made available 


for purchase by Canadian foresters. 
The March, 1953, issue of The Chronicle carries the following papers : 


Current Practices and Future 


Baleh 


Industry Encouragement to Woodlot Management 


Logging and Utilization in Spruce-Fir in the West 


Nustained Yield Forest 


Orchard 


Management British 


Trends in Forest Insect Control RR. FE 


A. Harrison 


A. de Grace 
Columbia—C. 


Forest Practices on Privately Owned and Privately Operated Public 


Lands in Canada 


A. W. 


sentley 


Logging and Utilization in Spruce-Fir in the East 


Johnson 
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nomie Cooperation, Paris 
Assistance Mission No. 18 
$4.50. (Columbia Univ. 
York City) 


Les Foréts de l’ Amérique Septentrionale 
Te mperes (Etudes Ecologique 2). By 
A. Galoux. $5 pp. Tilus. Admin. des 
Faux et Foréts. Station de Recherches 
de Groenendaal, Belgium. 1951. Tra 
vaux. Ser. A, No. 7. 


Forstsamen-Gewinnung und Forstpflan 
zen-Anzucht in den USA und in Deutsch 
land, By Ernst Pein. 218 pp. Tilus. 
M. & H Schaper. Hannover. 1953. 

The Growth and Yield of Black 
in Saskatchewan. By A. Kabzems. 52 
pp. Illus. Sask. Dept. of Natural Re 

1953. Forestry Branch 


Spruce 


sourees, Regina 
Bul. No. 1. 

A Guide to the Forest Plantinas on the 
Oconee Denmark and Whitehall For 
ests. By L. W. R. Jackson and B. F 
Grant. 9 pp. Maps. George Foster Pea 
body Sehool of Forestry, Athens, Ga. 
1951. Leaflet No. 12. Mimeog. 

Les Principales Forestieres de 

Septentrionale 


Esse 
l’Amérique Temperee ; 
Leur Introduction en Belgique. By A. 
Galoux. 141) pp. Illus. Admin. des 
Eaux et Foréts. Station de Recherches 
de Groenendaal, Belgium. 1951. Tra 
vaux. Ser. B, No. 13. 


Wood Preservation 


Service Life of Treated and Untreated 
Fence Posts 1952 Progress Report . . 
By R. D. Graham. 32 pp. Oregon For 
est Products Laboratory, Corvallis. 
1952. Progress Rept. No. 6. 

Wood Preservation Leaflet 1-8. British 
Wood Preserving Association, 21 Col 
lege Hill, London, E.C. 4. 1950-1952. 


Wood Technology and Utilization 


Goncalo Alves... By J. M. Krvn. 9 pp 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 1952. Rept. R1934. In 
formation Leaflet Woods. 

Vancono, ‘*Philippine  Lignumvitae,’’ 
Philippine Iron Wood . . . By Eloise 
Gerry. 4 pp. U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 1952. Rept. 
R1936. Information Leaflet Foreign 
Woods. 

Procceedinas of Wood 
Hundred Years of Enaineering 
ress With Wood; 
Engineering Convocation 
3-4, Chicaao, 

Illus. Timber Engineering Co., 

ington, D. C. 


Foreign 


One 
Prog 
The Centennial of 
September 
Iilinois. 109° pp. 
Wash 


Symposium; 


1952 


The Seasoning of One inch Tanoak Lum 
ber. By L. D. Espenas. 46 pp. Illus, 

Forest Products Laboratory, 
Corvallis. 1953. Bul. No. 3. 

The Striking Tool Handle and Handle 
Blank Industry in the Tennessee Val 
ley Area. 10 pp. Illus. T.V.A, Norris, 
1952. Rept. No. 204.52. 


Oregon 


Cali 
R. 
and 
w For 
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Society Affairs 


GeORGE L. DRAKE, President 
Simpson Logging Company 
Shelton, Wash. 


WILLIAM J. BRown 
Woodlands Department 
Kimberly Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wis. 


D. B. DEMERITT 
Dead River Company 
6 State Street 
Bangor, Me. 


FRANK H. KAUFERT 
School of Forestry 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


ARTHUR B. MEYER 
Editor of Publications 


Officers and Council 
1952-1953 


ELwoop L. DemMon, Vice President 
Southeasterr. Forest Experiment 

Station, Federal Building 
Asheville, N. C. 


C. Orro LINDH 
Forest Service 
P. O. Box 1310 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


GORDON D. MARCKWORTH 
College of Forestry 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


RicHarD E. McARDLE 

Forest Service 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Staff 


L. AUDREY WARREN 
Business Manager 


Henry CLEPPER, Executive Secretary 

Mills Building, 17th Street at Pennsyl 
vania Avenue, N. W. 

Washington 6, 


EARL PORTER 

Southern Kraft Division 
International Paper Company 
Mobile 9, Ala. 


Perry A, THOMPSON 
12 Elkin Court 
San Rafael, Calif. 


RurTurorp H, WESTVELD 
Department of Forestry 
University of Missouri 

Columbia, Mo. 


LLOYD THORPE 
Advertising Representative 


Division of Education 


G. B. Hartman, chairman; Department 
of Forestry, lowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

K. P. Davis, vice chairman; School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A. E. Wackerman, secretary; School of 
Forestry, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. 


Division of Forest Economics and 
Policy 

E. V. Zumwalt, chairman; School of For- 
estry, Yale University, New Haven 11, 
Conn. 

John Zivnuska, vice chairman; School of 
Forestry, University of California, 
serkeley 4, Calif. 

W. A. Duerr, secretary; New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Division of Forest Management 

DeWitt Nelson, chairman; Department 
of Natural Resources, State Building 
#1, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

Gordon D. Fox, viee chairman; U. 8. 
Forest Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

Stephen H. Spurr, secretary, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Division of Forest Products 
Fred E. Dickinson, chairman; School of 
Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
R. C. Fraunberger, viee chairman; Rod- 
dis Plywood Corporation, Marshfield, 
Wis. 


Division Officers 


1953 


Lincoln A. Mueller, seeretary; U.S. For 
est Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Division of Forest Recreation 


C. Frank Broekman, chairman; College 
of Forestry, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Harthon L. Bill, viee chairman; Mt. 
Rainier National Park, Longmire, 
Wash. 

William N. Parke, secretary; U. S. For 
est Service, Portland &, Oreg. 


Division of Forest-Wildlife Management 


Ernest Swift, chairman; Wisconsin Con 
servation Commission, Madison, Wis. 
J. V. K. Wagar, viee chairman; School 
of Forestry and Range Management, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 

Colo. 
Galen Pike, secretary; Box 338, Duluth, 
Minn. 


Division of Private Forestry 

M. H. Collet, chairman; West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Julian MeGowin, vice chairman; W. T. 
Smith Lumber Company, Chapman, 
Ala. 

N. T. Barron, secretary; Camp Manufae 
turing Company, Franklin, Va. 


Division of Public Relations 


Albert Arnst, chairman; Rt. 2, Box 126, 
Sumner, Wash. 

Ralph Unger, vice chairman; College of 
Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y 

C. W. Mattison, secretary; U. 8. Forest 
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Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Division of Range Management 


Raymond Price, chairman; Southwestern 


Forest and Range Experiment Station, 


Tueson, Ariz. 


M. W. Talbot, vice chairman; California 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 


jerkeley Calif. 


Grant A. Harris, secretary; Utah State 


Agricnitural College, Logan, Utah. 


Division of Silviculture 


R. K. LeBarron, ehairman, California 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 


P. O. Box 245, Berkeley, Calif. 

Philip A. Briegleb, vice chairman; Cen 
tral States Forest and Range Experi 
ment Station, 111 Old Federal Build 
ing, Columbus 15, Ohio 

Jesse H, Buell, seeretary; Rocky Moun 
tain rorest and Range Experiment 
Station, Fort Collins, Colo. 

F. S. Baker, past chairman; School of 
Forestry, University of California, 
ley, Calif. 


Division of Watershed Management 


Hl. G. Wilm, chairman; Forest Service, 
U. 8 Department of Agriculture, 


Washington 25, 
Marvin LD. Hoover, viee chairman; U. 


Forest Service, Box 257, Union, 8. C. 


Robert E. Dils, secretary treasurer; De 


partment of Forestry, Michigan State 


College, East Lansing, Mich. 


i 
i 
} 
we: 
| 
| 
j 4 


Committee on Accrediting 
Schools of Forestry 


Myron Krueger, chairman; School of 
Forestry, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

W. F. MeCulloch 

Paul A. Herbert 

Walter H. Meyer 

R. J. Preston 

Committee on Civil Service 


M. K. Goddard, chairman; Department 
of Forestry, Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, State College, Pa. 

D. 8. Jeffers 

E. R. Martell 

W. C. Percival 

D. Weddell 


Committee on Community Forests 


George A. Duthie, chairman; 1816 N. 
Kenmore Street, Arlington, Va. 

Nelson Brown 

Charles G. Geltz 

V. Jotter 

G. 8. MeIntire 

J. Ww. M yers, Jr. 

Harris A. Reynolds 

William A. Sylvester 


Committee on Ethics 


E. L. Demmon, chairman; Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Federal 
Building, Asheville, N. 

James CC, Evenden 

K. G, Fensom 

Julius Kahn 

Archie EF, Patterson 


Committee on Forest Types 


F. H. Eyre, chairman; Lake States For 
est Experiment Station, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

William A. Dayton 

Daniel DenUyl 

R. C. Hawley 

Philip R. Wheeler 


Editorial Committee on Foresters’ 
Manual 

Reginald D. Forbes, editor; RFD, Am 
bler, Pa. 

E. W. Littlefield 

William Maughan 

James G. Osborne (Roy A. Chapman, 
alternate ) 


Committee on History of Forestry 


Roland Rotty, chairman; Forest Service, 

S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, 

P. W. Frazer 

W. L. Hall 

Ralph 8. Hosmer 

Ernest F. Jones 

J. P. Kinney 

W. F. MeCulloch 

William D. Miller 

Stephen H. Spurr 

Robert K, Winters 


Committee on International Relations 

Tom Gill, chairman; 1214 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

C. Crafts 

I. T. Haig 

LeRoy Huntington 

Barrington Moore 

Lyall FE. Peterson 

J. W. B. Sisam 


Society Committees and Representatives 


1953 
J. H. Stoeckeler 


Committee on Library of Congress 
Photograph Collection 


Helmuth Bay, chairman; Rand MeNally 
& Company, National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

(A committee in each Section.) 


Committee on Manpower 


Hardy L. Shirley, chairman; College of 
Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y 

Henry Bahr 

George W. Dean 

Fred Miller 

Paul Schoen 

John Shanklin 


Committee on Nominations (1953) 


H. B. Shepard, chairman; Research and 
Statisties Department, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Boston 6, Mass. 

J. Nelson Spaeth 

James D. Curtis 

Bruce Stewart 


John B. Woods, Jr. 
Committee on Policies and Objectives 


P. A. Thompson, chairman; 12 Elkin 
Court, San Rafael, Calif. 

I’. H. Brundage 

John D. Coffman 

Robert Craig 

W. L. Hall 

Austin Hawes 

T. Munger 


Committee on Safety 


Seth Jackson, chairman; U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

E. T. Clark 

Ovid Holmes 

Leland W. Hooker 

li. H. Jefferson 

Charles P. Mead 

J. Kenneth Pearce 

John Stock 


Committee on Section Bylaws 
George R. Phillips, chairman; 4612 
Harrison Street, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 
Theodore H. Davis 
W. Harold Horning 
tert R. lexen 


Roland Rotty 


Committee on Tree Nomenclature 


William A. Dayton, chairman; U.S. For 
est Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

William M. Harlow 

FE. S. Harrar 

Robert W. Hess 

lI’. T. Munger 

Charles W. Waters 

Committee on the 1953 Meeting 
Program 

J. V. K. Wagar, chairman; Division of 
Forestry, Colorado A & M College, 
Fort Collins, Colo, 

W. G. MeGinnies 

H. R. Woodward 

David H. Canfield 

T. J. Fillas 

Arrangements 

Raymond FE. Phillips, chairman; U. 8. 

Forest Service, P. O. Box 1066, Colo 
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rado Springs, Colo. 
Jacob Roeser 
Everett Lee 
C. H. Wasser 
R. B. MeKennan 


Collating Committee on Grade 
Standardization of Forest 
Planting Stock 


J. Hf. Stoeckeler, chairman; Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, Rhinelan- 
der, Wis. 

E. J. Eliason 

Harold E. Engstrom 

C. F. Korstian 

D. S. Olson 


Council Committee on Membership 


F. H. Kaufert, chairman; School of For- 
estry, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

D. B. Demeritt 

C, Otto Lindh 


Joint Committee on Fire Control 
Equipment with American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 
A. A. Brown, chairman; U. S. Forest 

Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
Charles S. Cowan (W. D. Hagenstein, 
alternate ) 
W. E. MeCraw 
Gilbert I. Stewart 


Representatives to the Logging and 
Sawmill Safety Code Committee, 
National Bureau of Standards 
E. T. Clark, Pacific Northwest Loggers 
Association, White-Henry-Stuart Build 

ing, Seattle 1, Wash. 
Seth Jackson, U. S. Forest Service, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 

Representative to the National 
Recreation Policies Committee 
Shirley W. Allen, School of Natural Re 
sources, University of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 

Representative to the Committee on 
Inter-Society Relations of American 
Geophysical Union 
Harold G. Wilm, U. 8S. Forest Service, 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Representative to Division of Biology 
and Agriculture, National Research 
Council 
E. L. Demmon, Southeastern Forest Ex- 

periment Station, Federal Building, 
Asheville, N. C. 
Representative to National Committee 
on Policies in Conservation Education 
John F. Lewis, 315 Hickory Street, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. 
Representative to the Council of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Section 0), Agriculture 


Hardy L. Shirley, College of Forestry, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Representative to Natural Resources 
Council of America 


Henry Clepper 


Representative to American Institute 
of Biological Sciences 


Henry Clepper 
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Section Officers 


(As of April 1, 1953. Dates terms began are given.) 


Allegheny Section 
2-27-53 

Adna R. Bond, Chairman 
Arnold, Md. 

Austin N. Lentz, Vice Chairman 
College of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Harvey R. Frantz, Secretary-Treasurer 
INCODEL, Dodson Bldg., 528 N. New 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Austin N. Lentz, Membership Chairman 
College of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Chapters: 1. New Jersey 

2. Philadelphia 
3. West Virginia 


Appalachian Section 
2-3-53 
R. J. Preston, Chairman 
School of Forestry, North 
State College, Raleigh, N. C, 
Jack C, Blakeney, Vice Chairman 
253, Batesburg, S. C. 
Ralph J. Bartholomew, Secretary-Treas- 
urer 


30x 2007, 


Carolina 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Chapters: None 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
6-52 

Noel Wygant, Chairman 
233 Forestry Building, Colorado A & M 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Gerry Dunford, Vice Chairman 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Dan Green, Secretary-Treasurer 
3020 Newton, Denver, Colo. 

Charles W. Barney, Membership Chair- 
man 
Division of Forestry and Range Man 
agement. Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


Chapters: 1. Black Hills 


Central States Section 
10-13-52 
Ralph W. Lorenz, Chairman 
222 Mumford Hall, University of Ill 
inois, Urbana, Ill. 
Rudolph H. Grabow, Vice Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Bedford, Ind. 
Robert Craig, Jr., Seeretary-Treasurer 
School of Natural Resources, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Rudolph H. Grabow, Membership Chair- 
man 
U. S. Forest Service, Bedford, Ind. 


Illinois Technical Forestry 
Association 
2. Indiana 
3. Lower Michigan 
4. Ohio 
Columbia River Section 
7-1-52 
James E. Sowder, Chairman 
P.O. Box 1048, Bend, Oregon 
Thomas J. Orr, Jr., Vice Chairman 
1966 Lowell Street, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon 
Kenneth Burkholder, Secretary 
Box 705, Bend, Oregon 
Vondis E. Miller, Treasurer 
840 FE. 1st Street, Prineville, Oregon 


Chapters: 1. 


William A, Davies, Membership Chair- 
man 
School of Forestry, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon 


Blue Mountain 
Central Oregon 
Hawaii 
Longview 
Portland 

Shasta Cascade 
Siskiyou 
Umpqua Coquille 
Willamette 


Chapters: 1. 


Gulf States Section 
5-23-52 
A. D. Folweiler, Chairman 
Texas Forest Service, College Station, 
Texas 
Wallace R. Smith, Jr., Vice Chairman 
P. O. Box 726, Cleveland, Texas 
W. W. King, Secretary Treasurer 
913 B South 2nd Street, Lufkin, Texas 
Wallace R. Smith, Jr., Membership Chair 
man 
P. O. Box 726, Cleveland, Texas 


Florida Parishes 
Fort Worth- Dallas 
Houston Huntsville College 
Station 

Jackson 

Longleaf 
Lufkin-Nacogdoches 
North Louisiana 

. North Mississippi 

9. Southeast Texas 

10. Southwest Louisiana 


Chapters: 1. 


Inland Empire Section 


C. W. Wellner, Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, S. 157 
Street, Spokane 4, Washington 

W. K. Ferrell, Vice Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 

D. W. Lynch, Secretary-Treasurer 
South 157 Howard Street, Spokane 4, 
Washington 

William K. Ferrell, Membership Chair- 
man 
School of 
Idaho, Moscow, 


Howard 


Forestry, University of 


Idaho 


Chapters: None 


Intermountain Section 
4-12-52 
William L. Robb, Chairman 
U. 8S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 
James L. Mielke, Vice Chairman 
Utah State Agricultural College, Lo 
gan, Utah 
James D. Curtis, Secretary-Treasurer 
U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 
Joe O. Lammi, Membership Chairman 
3359 Polk Avenue, Ogden, Utah 


Southern and Eastern 
Utah 


Southwestern Tdaho 


Chapters: 1. 
2. 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 
10.652 
F. Henry Sipe, Chairman 
Winchester, Ky. 
Kenneth J. Seigworth, Vice Chairman 
100 West Norris Road, Norris ,Tenn. 
John W. Lehman, Seeretary Treasurer 
Box 88, Norris, Tenn. 


Kenneth J. Seigworth, Membership Chair- 
man 
100 West Norris Road, Norris, Tenn, 


Chapters: None 


New England Section 
2-23-52 

Edwin L, Giddings, Chairman 
Penobscot Development Co., Great 
Works, Maine 

William P. House, Vice Chairman 
Chesham, N. H. 

E. G. Kelso, Secretary-Treasurer 
71 Boston Avenue, Waterville, Maine 

William P. House, Membership Chairman 
Chesham, N. H. 

Chapters: 1. Granite State 


New York Section 
1-24-52 

Fred E. Winch, Chairman 

New York State College of Agriculture, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
John Stock, Viee Chairman 

Conifer Lumber Mills, Conifer, N. Y. 
J, E. Davis, Secretary-Treasurer 

New York State College of Forestry, 

Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


L. P. Plumley, Membership Chairman 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Chapters: 1. 


Adirondack 

Black River Valley 
Capital District 
Troquois 
Longhouse 
Metropolitan 
Mid-Hudson 

8. Ontario 

9. Upper Hudson 

10. Western New York 


Northern California Section 


7-1-52 


Henry J. Vaux, Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

J. M. Buek, Viee Chairman 
U.S. Forest Service, Placerville, Calif. 

John A. Cameron, Secretary Treasurer 
c/o Land Dept., Pacifie Gas & Eleetrie 
Co., 245 Market Street, San Franciseo, 
Calif. 

Benton Howard, Membership Chairman 
Office of Blister Rust Control, 1515 
Clay Street, 6th Floor, Oakland 12, 
Calif. 

Chapters: 1. Bay Area 

2. Eldorado Amador 
3. Feather River 
Lassen Almanor Forum 
North Coast Forest Forum 
Redding 
Sacramento 
San Joaquin 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
5-1-52 

A. E. Spaulding, Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 

W. C. Hodge, Vice Chairman 
634 S. 5th West, Missoula, Mont. 

C. D. Leaphart, Seeretary Treasurer 
Division of Forest Pathology, Federal 
Building, Missoula, Mont. 

G. R. Fahnestock, Membership chairman 
U. 8. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 
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Ozark Section 


1-23-53 


Peter Fletcher, Chairman 
Department of Forestry, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Albert Engstrom, Viee Chairman 
Planning and Resources Board, Capitol 
Building, Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 

Paul Burns, Secretary-Treasurer 
Department of Forestry, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Chapters: None 


Puget Sound Section 
10-10-52 


FE. F. Heacox, Chairman 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., P. O. Box 
1645, Tacoma 1, Wash. 
John W. Allen, Viee Chairman 
1203 108th Southeast, Bellevue, Wash. 
William H. Larson, Secretary Treasurer 
949 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
Harold Kk. Andersen, Vice Chairman for 
Alaska 
U. 8S. Forest Service, Tuneau, Alaska 
Thomas G. Wright, Vice Chairman for 
British Columbia 
1606 W. 13th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 


J.C. Robertson, Membership Chair- 
man 
College of Forestry, University of 


Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Chapters: 1. Alaska 

2. British Columbia 
North Olympic 
Southwest Washington 


Southeastern Section 
2-6-53 


Archie Patterson, Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Guyton DeLoach, Viee Chairman 

State 


Commission, Capitol 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Forestry 
Building, 


Third Call for Council 
Nominations 


All voting members are hereby noti 
fied that the 
will be held December 5, 1953. A presi 
dent, vice president, and nine other 


regular biennial eleetion 


members of the Couneil will be eleet- 
eded for the two-year term 1954-1955. 

The present Couneil is listed in the 
box on page 371. Any or all of these 
incumbents may be renominated, pro 
vided they aecept the nomination in 


writing 


Jack T. May, Seecretary-Treasurer 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au 
burn, Ala. 


Archie Patterson, Membership Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of Geor 
gia, Athens, Ga. 


Chapters: 1. Alabama 
2. Florida 
3. Georgia 


Southwestern Section 


7-1-52 


Robert D. Holtz, Chairman 
1017 W. Indianola Avenue, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Perl Charles, Vice Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, 104 N. 5th 
Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Samuel R. Servis, Secretary-Treasurer 
220 Main Street, Safford, Ariz. 

A. Allen MeCutchen, Membership Chair- 

man 

U. 8S. Forest Service, 510 N. 
Street, Albuquerque, N, Mex. 


Second 


Chapters: None 


Southern California Section 


7-26-52 


Henry Hellmers, Chairman 
Kerckhoff Laboratories of Biology 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena 4, Calif. 

Robert J. Ball, Vice Chairman 
2425 Brigden Road, Pasadena 7, Calif. 

Samuel F. Gossard, Secretary-Treasurer 
Henninger Flats Nursery, Pine Crest 
Drive, Altadena, Calif. 

Robert J. 
2425 Brigden Road, Pasadena 7, 

None 


Ball, Membership Chairman 
Calif. 


Chapters: 


Drake 


will not be a 


President has announeed 
that he 
reelection, 

Membership on the Couneil re- 
stricted by the Constitution to Mem- 
bers (formerly Senior Members) and 
Fellows. Any Member or 
eligible to hold office who is in good 


standing and who accepts the nomina 


eandidate for 


Fellow is 


tion in writing and deelares his will- 
ingness to serve if elected. 

Each voter will have an opportu- 
nity to ballot on all candidates for 
office. Council members are eleeted in 
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Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
1]-1-52 


Arthur E. Schneider, Chairman 
School of Forestry, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Wayne Sword, Vice Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Federal Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Eugene I. Roe, Seeretary-Treasurer 
Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

Wayne Sword, Membership Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Federal Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Lake Superior 
North Dakota 

4. Northwest Minnesota 
5. Southern Minnesota 


Chapters: 1. 


Washington Section 
5-22-52 
Roland Rotty, Chairman 
U. 8S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
R. C. Heller, Vice Chairman 
Forest Insect Laboratory, Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 
E. Arnold Hanson, Seecretary-Treasurer 


U. S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Dwight Hair, Membership Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 
Dd. 
Chapters: None 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 

Allan 8S. Haukom, Chairman 
Sauk City, Wis. 

E. W. Fobes, Seeretary-Treasurer 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. 

Chapters: 1. Hiawatha 

2. Madison 
3. Milwaukee 


4. Northeastern Wisconsin 


accordance with the system of 
portional representation. The 
cedure of proportional representation 
will be explained in a later issue of 
the JournaL. It is the system by 
which the Society -has been electing 
two 


pro 


pro- 


Council members for deeades. 
Candidates for the office of president 
are yoted on separately; the candi- 
date who receives the highest vote is 
president, and the 
eandidate who receives the next high- 
est vote is declared elected vice presi- 


dent 


declared elected 
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JISTRIBUTION OF COUNCIL MEMBERS BY STATES DcRING PERIOD 1938-19 


J 
(Presidents’ names are in capital letters; vice-presidents’, in italics) 


TABLE 1. 
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L. 


Marckworth, G. 


J. 


E. 


Drake, G. 


Brown, W. 


Demmon, 


Westveld, R. H. 
Lindh, C. O. 


H. 
G. 


S. 


Lindh, C. O. 
Brundage, F. 
Marckworth, 


Herr, C. 


M. 
M. 
\ Greeley, W. B. 


Herr, C. 
Baker, W. 
Martin, C. 


Dunn, P. 


Flory, 


B. 


Cc. 8. 
Recknagel, A. B. 
amtoft, W. J. 
Dunn, P. M. 
\ Greeley, Ww. 
| Martin, C. 
Price, J. H. 


Herr, 


Smith, G. A. 

Recknagel, A. B. 

Damtoft, J. 

Shirley, H. 

Greeley, 
d. H. 


G. 
Price, 


Gisborne, H. 
Howard, W. 


H. 
W. 


Gisborne, 


Howard, 
MeIntyre, 


G. 
M. 
R. H. 
Succeeded Bryant, deceased. 


Howard, W. 
Brundage, 
Round, H. 
Baker, W. 
Rutledge, 


1939, 


umpshire 


Mexico 


‘arolina 


ina 


hington 


‘Died February > 


Missouri 
Mont 

New York 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Utah 

W; 
Wisconsin 


New H 
North ¢ 


New 
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How Nominations Are Made 


The Constitution (Article VIII, 
Section 2) states the conditions un 
der which nominations are made by 
petition, 

1. Each petition shall name but 
one candidate. 

2. All candidates must be eligible 
to hold elective office. 

3. <A petition shall bear the signa- 
tures of at least ten voting members 
who at the time of signing the peti- 
tion are eligible to vote in the com- 
ing election. (Eligible voting members 
are Junior Members, Members, and 
Fellows in good standing.) 

1. A voting member may not sign 
more than one nominating petition 
for President or more than one nom 
inating petition for a member of the 
Council. That is, he may sign two, 
but no more. 

5, Petitions must be in the Society 
office by October 2, 1953. 

The Society has no special form for 
submitting nominating petitions, They 
may be written as follows: 

We, the undersigned voting members 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
hereby nominate John Doe, a Member 
(or Fellow), for the office of president 
(or member of the Council) for the 
two-year term 1954-1955. 

All nominating petitions should be 
sent promptly to the Society office. 
The executive secretary will gladly 
provide information about nominat- 
ing or election procedure, 


Nominations Received 


On the dates this issue went to press 
the following nominations had been re 
ceived, 

For President: Demmon, Ashe 
ville, N. ©. (Vice president, 1952 
1953.) 

Walter J. Damtoft, Canton, N. 
(Council Member, 1944-1947.) 

For the Council :-W. C. Wammerle, 
New Orleans, La. 

I). Hess, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Galen W. Pike, Duluth, Minn. 

R. ol. Westveld, Columbia, Mo. 
(Conneil member, 1952-1953.) 

R. Vance Miles, Jr., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Edwin G, Wiesehuegel, Norris, Tenn. 

The Nominating Committee will 
make no nominations of its own un 
less the voting membership fails to 
make the required minimum number 
of nominations by petition. Voting 
members should accordingly get busy 
and make their own nominations, For 
their information the distribution of 
Council members by states during the 
period 1938-1953 is shown in Table 1. 

B. Sueparp, Chairman, 
Nominating Committee, 
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The President’s Column 


This 
your Council will 
hold its regular 
midyear 


month 


business 
meeting Den 
ver. Usually these 
meetings last two 
and one-half days, 
with night work 
included when 
necessary. 

Our Society is 
growing to the point where one Couneil 
meeting a year is no longer sufficient 
to transact the necessary business, Al 
though a great deal of business is still 
carried on by correspondence, even two 
meetings a year provide barely enough 
time for the Couneil to talk over the 
items that need full discussion prior 
to arriving at a decision, 

The need for full discussion around 
a conterence table has been justified, 


I think, in 


made at 


reviewing the decisions 


past Council meetings since 


the war. In practically all eases when 
actions have been taken involving So- 
ciety policies, budgets, personnel mat 
ters, membership problems, accredit 
ing, and so forth, the members of the 
unanimously, or 


have acted 


In other words, the Couneil 


Council 
nearly so. 
has not rendered any “split decisions.” 

Looking back over my term of serv 
we on the Couneil, | see your elected 
directors acting in two roles, both very 
First, 
the Council acts as a deliberative body, 
getting 
matter 
Second 
ly, the Couneil acts decisively when all 
table and the 


important to Society progress, 


facts, and 
when the 


carefully weighing 


more information 


under consideration warrants. 


the cards are on the 
chips are down. 

As an example of what [ mean, take 
Membership, a 


the case of Junior 


touchy issue if there ever was one. 


Four vears ago the Couneil requested 
the Committee on Accrediting to make 
to de 


an examination of the schools 


termine which curriculums in’ which 


institutions contained the minimum 
professional courses basic to a profes 
sional education in forestry, and which 
therefore would qualify graduates for 
Junior Membership, the entering pro 
fessional grade into the Society. (These 


courses are silviculture, forest manage 


ment, forest protection, forest econo- 
mics, and wood utilization.) 

When the Aceredit- 
ing made its report to the Council, a 
Myron 
Krueger succinetly put it, “Suddenly 
all hell broke loose.” 

For, it was found, graduates of some 
curriculums, who heretofore had been 
admitted 
no longer eligible. The reason they no 
longer their 
courses of study did not include silvi- 
management or utilization, 
more of the five 


Committee on 


storm of protest arose. As 


to the Junior grade, were 


qualified was because 
culture or 


or any one or pro- 
fessional courses. 
school deans and 


protested to the 


Some forestry 


many members 
Council, proposing that all graduates 
of accredited institutions should be ad- 
mitted to Junior Membership, regard- 
les of what courses they took or failed 
to take. The situation was further 
complicated by the fact that 


schools—for ex- 


some 
graduates of some 
ample, wood utilization majors—-were 


eligible for the Junior grade im 


mediately on graduation, whereas 
other graduates who had taken similar 
eurriculums in other accredited schools 
were not. 

The Couneil taken the 
easy way out, simply by tabling the 


could have 
report of the Acerediting Committee 
and maintaining the same membership 
regulations as in the past. But the 
Couneil did not do this. 

Instead, the Council decided to let 
the new regulations ride until Section 
membership committees, the schools, 
and the Council itself had ample time 
how they would work. Mean- 
while, in 1952 the Couneil sent a 
questionnaire to all Sections and Chap- 
ters requesting them to take an opinion 


to see 


poll on the controversial issues in 
volved, 

As a result of this opinion poll, the 
Council at its meeting on November 
17, 1952 had a pretty good indication 
of what the 


thought about the issues. Consequent- 


members in general 
ly, the Council was able to propose 
certain changes in the Constitution and 
Bylaws that would, presumably, meet 
with the approval of a majority of the 
members. Ballots were mailed out, and 
on March 20 they were counted. By 
an overwhelming vote, the members ap- 
proved the amendments. 

Briefly, the following matters have 
heen settled. 
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1. The Couneil clear cut au- 
thority to approve curriculums as well 
as accredit schools. 

2. Graduates of approved curricu- 


has 


lums in accredited schools are eligible 
for Junior Membership immediately 
following graduation as in the past. 
3. Graduates of accredited schools 
in certain curriculums not approved 
for Junior Membership immediately 
on graduation are eligible for Affiliate 
Membership immediately following 
graduation. These curriculums are 
utilization, technology, 
wildlife management, and range man- 


wood wood 
agement, 

But keep in mind that this change 
applies only to those curriculums that 
do not contain all the five professional 
When these 
cluded in any of the above curriculums 
in accredited schools, the graduates are 
eligible for Junior Membership. 

4. Graduates of nonaccredited 
eligible for the Af- 
following 


courses. courses are in- 


schools are 
filiate grade, 
graduation, provided their curriculums 


now 
immediately 


contain a specified minimum of the 
professional previously 
Incidentally, this amend- 
ment applies to the Canadian schools, 

The fact that the could 
arrive at a sensible solution to a very 
ticklish problem is, to me, ample proof 
of the value of full and free discus- 
sion in all controversial matters. Even 
if the solution arrived at still does not 
satisfy all members, there is no doubt 
that it satisfies the great majority of 
members who cast ballots. 

Finally, I believe the results of the 
referendum, and the way it was 
handled, show that the Council, while 
always seeking to maintain high edu- 


five courses 


mentioned. 


Society 


cational and membership standards, is 
responsive to the wishes of the mem- 
bers when the Council can find out 
what those wishes are. 

This is the 
democratic organization. 
want to thank all those members, who 
contributed suggestions and eriticisms, 
for their assistance. T especially thank 
the Sections and Chapters that re- 
sponded to last poll 
for their valuable help to the Council. 
Without that help we might still be 


groping for the answer. 


A Or: 


should be in a 
In closing, 


way it 


year’s opinion 
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72 Drawbar HP. 
Weight with Dozer—21,500 Ib. 
Speeds: 6 forward, 3 reverse 


Now...Improved performance on forestry work with 


ADVANCED-DESIGN 
BULLDOZER 


® NARROW BLADE — 
only 8 ft. wide — saves 
trees, makes highway 
transport easier. 


@ BITES DOWN HARD — 
Full 13-in. drop below 
ground, positive down 
pressure plus steep angle 
of penetration means fast 
digging 


HIGH LIFT — 
Full 37 in. above ground. 
Excellent for pushing over 
trees and stumps and 
clearing brush. 


Allis-Chalmers HD-9 Tractor with new 9X no- 
push-beam dozer offers many advantages for build- 


ing fire lanes and access roads, other forestry jobs. 
This new bulldozer combination introduces a new narrow-width blade for 
saving trees and for easier highway transport, as well as new clearance under- 
neath, new-dirt moving ability, new ease of servicing and operation — all ata 
new low cost. Here’s what makes this bulldozer most productive for work in 


the woods. 


A GREAT NEW TRACTOR. This popular Allis- 
Chalmers HD-9 Tractor has power, weight 
and balance that puts it in a class by itself 
— never such traction ...such pushing and 
pulling ability. 


A REVOLUTIONARY TEAM. Here is a tractor- 
dozer combination designed together as a 
unit, which compares in performance with 
conventional dozers weighing from five 
to six thousand pounds more. 


NO PUSH-BEAMS. A completely new idea in 
bulldozer engineering, the 9X blade is 
mounted directly to the HD-9 main frame. 
Tractor main frame and dozer are raised 
and lowered as a single unit. 


LIGHTER WEIGHT — BETTER STABILITY. Almost 
1,150 lb. lighter than standard dozer. Costs 
less to buy. And with lighter blade mounted 
15 inches closer, tractor center of gravity 
is not upset. No excess wear on front truck 
wheels and support rollers. 


BIG DIRT MOVER. Because of extra clearance, 
greatly increased track oscillation and 
better balance, this team is a phenomenal 
performer in mud and tough going. And 
with blade fully six inches higher, capa- 
city is kept on par with conventional blade. 


SIMPLIFIED SERVICING. 1,000-hour lubrication 
of truck wheels, idlers and support rollers. 
Dozer mounting does not interfere with en- 
gine accessibility. No removal of major 
tractor assemblies. Hinged grill swings out 
for easy access to dozer hydraulic pump, 
or to clean radiator core. 


EASY TO OPERATE. Just by pulling a single lev- 
er, operator can shift from any of the six 
forward speeds to any of the three high- 
speed reverses. This, plus narrow, frame- 
mounted blade makes the HD-9 particu- 
larly fast and maneuverable. With no spring 
deflection, blade responds immediately and 
positively to control levers. 


TRACTOR DIVISION — 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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FORESTRY INSTRUMENTS 


forest work are made with 
the same care and preci- 
sion for which all K&E 
products have been re- 
nowned for 83 years. 

K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 
K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
Swedish Bark Measuring 
Instrument, K&E Timber 
Scriber, K&E Forester's 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
K&E Topographic Tapes 
and K&E WYTEFACE* 
Diameter (Tree) Steel 
Tapes. 

Ask any K&E Distributor 
or Branch for further in- 
formation or write Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

*Trade Mark 


KEUFFEL & ESSER co. 


Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials, 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 


New York ¢ Hoboken, N. J. 
Detroit Chic St. Lovis 


San Francisto Los Angeles * Montreol 
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for outstanding cooperation with 


Educational Program 
on Forest Fire Protection 


@ 


Columbia River Section 
Honors Radio Stations 


Plaques in recognition of outstand 
ing cooperation fire prevention 
have been awarded to all Oregon ra 
dio stations by the Columbia River 
Section, S.A.F. 

During radio alert week, June 23 
29 1952, these stations devoted much 
time and effort to the cause of forest 
protection and conservation, spe- 
cial committee was appointed by the 
Section to arrange for suitable recog 
nition. It consisted of George Spaur, 
State Forester, Larry Jolley, U.S. 
Forest Serviee, Arthur Roberts and 
Arthur Priaulx, West Coast Lumber 
man’s Association, and Albert Wiesen 
danger of the Keep Oregon Green 
Association as ehairman. 

Fort v-tive plaques, made of pine 
and attractively finished, were made 
and donated by the West Coast Lum- 
berman’s Association. Each bore a 
similar citation, as seen in the aecom 
panying illustration, with the call let- 
ters of the individnal radio station. 

Radio station owners and managers 
were very appreciative of receiving 
their awards and requested that their 
thanks be extended to the S.A.F. 

This is a fine example of activities 
being taken by various Sections in 
recognition of service to the cause 


of forestry by individuals and groups 
in their areas. 


RRR 


1952 Winter Meeting 
Upper Mississippi Valley 
Section 


The annual winter meeting of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley Section was 
held at Bemidji, Minnesota on Feb 
ruary 13 and 14. Some 130° mem- 
bers and guests attended. A business 
meeting was held at the Bemidji State 
Teachers College on February 13, fol 
lowed by a dinner meeting that eve 
ning and a field trip the next day. 
Highlights of the business meeting 
were reports on the forestry program 
of the Tron Range Resources and Re 
habilitation Commission; the present 
status of production and distribution 
of nursery stock by the Minnesota 
Forest Service nurseries; the prog 
ress being made by the federal Timber 
Resources Review Project; is 
being done by the Keep Minnesota 
Green Committee; and a paper by Otis 
Hall of the University of Minnesota 
School of Forestry on “Where does 
thinning fit into pulpwood forest man- 
agement?” New committee chairmen 
were introduced and each reported on 
his committee membership and the 
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program planned for the next  bien- 
nium. 

A motion was carried unanimously 
that a new committee be set up to 
work for the direct benefit of the mem- 
bers of the It was the 
feeling of some members that the for- 
estry profession will not command the 
until the general 
well-being of its members — salaries, 
permanence of tenure—are 
improved. This will be one goal of the 
committee; another will be to work 
toward the employment of foresters 
in those jobs for which only foresters 
are qualified. 

Galen W. Pike, 
Superior National Forest, was elected 
as Section nominee for the Couneil. 

The dinner enlivened 
by a male quartet and the awarding of 
a door prize. This was followed by a 
talk by Mr. J. Donald Fruen, a mem- 
ber of the Conservation Committee of 
the Minnesota Efficieney in 
ment Commission. Mr. Fruen otulined 
the findings of the Conservation Com- 
mittee with special reference to the 
State Department and 
presented improving 
the operation of the department 

About 75 members took part in a 


protession. 


respect it deserves 


housing, 


supervisor of the 


meeting was 


Govern- 


Conservation 


suggestions for 


field trip to see cutting of mature jack 
pine on state land, cutting in mature 
balsam, and fence thinning in 
young red pine on county land. The 
latter was of particular interest, illus- 
trating what is now common practice 
in young stands of jack and red pine 
Minnesota. The area 
visited had been covered with 
dense red pine. About 70 cords of pine 
posts and 15 cords of aspen pnlpwood 
were cut from 16 acres leaving a mer- 
chantable volume of about 8 cords per 
acre, 


post 


in northern 
over- 


E. T. Ror, 


BRE 


Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management Meeting 


A meeting of the S.A.F. Division 
of Forest-Wildlife Management 
was held March 10 in Washington, 
D. C. in connection with the 18th 
North Wildlife Confer- 
ence. About 25 members and guests 
attended. Llovd W. Swift of the 
U. S. Forest Serviee substituted 
for Ernest F. Swift as chairman 
pro tem. 


Secretary Treasurer. 


Henry Clepper, executive see- 
retary, explained the Society's re- 
vised membership 
they affect wildlife and range man- 
agement majors who graduate 
from aecredited institutions. De- 
pending on the specific subject 
matter offered in each school, such 
graduates are eligible either for the 
Junior Member or Affiliate Mem- 
ber grade, immediately following 
eraduation. 

Arthur B. Mever, editor, ex- 
plained the possible improvements 
in the JOURNAL or Forestry with 
respect to wildlife articles. Lee E 
Yeager, associate editor for wild- 
life-management, presented statis- 
tics to show that of all leading 
articles published in the JouRNAL 
during a three-year period 3.2 per- 
cent concerned wildlife; per- 
cent, recreation ; 


and 3.9 percent 
range management. 


procedures as 


He urged that 
articles on wildlife be sub- 
mitted, and pointed out that the 
JouRNAL did not publish more 
simply because they were not avail- 
able 


more 


Phone 4149 


CENTRAL 


. when large acreages of timber 
sh be sprayed quickly, efficiently and 


economically, 
call on CENTRAL AIRCRAFT. 
So, naturally, when Canada decided to 
spray more than a million acres of bal- 
sam fir this year to kill spruce bud- 
worm, the major share of the contract 
went to CENTRAL. 
Forest spraying was pioneered in the 
Pacific Northwest by CENTRAL, and 
for the past eight years CENTRAL’s 
seasoned forest pilots and special equip- 
ment have shared in nearly every major 
aerial timber-spraying project in the 
United States and Canada. 
Whether it’s insects in mature trees, 
or a brush-killing problem in young 
. Stands, the first choice of fore-sighted 
| timber operators is CENTRAL 


CENTRAL AIRCRAFT, 


“First in Forest Spraying” 
Yakima, Wash. 
Cable: CENTAIR 


wise timber operators 


Inc. 


PO Box 1364 
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Harold W. Steinhoff of Colorado 
A & M College led a discussion 
on wildlife management curricula 
in schools of forestry, and empha- 
sized needs and opportunities in 
this respect. Participating in the 
discussion were Warren Chase of 
the University of Michigan, Fred 
Cronemiller of the U. S. Forest 
Service, Henry Mosby of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, and others. 
It was the consensus of the group 
that all undergraduate forestry 
students should be given instrue- 
tion in wildlife and its relationship 
to timber, range, and watershed 
inanagement, 


Constitution Amendments 
Approved by Members 


On February 13 there was sent to 
all voting members of the Society a 
ballot on six amendments to the Con 
stitution as proposed by the Couneil 
at its meeting on November 17, 1952. 
These proposed amendments, together 
with certain companion amendments 
to the Bylaws, were published for the 
information of the voting membership 
in the January issue of the JOURNAL, 
pages 52-57, 

March 20 was the final date for re 
turning the ballots. The tollowing re 
sults have been certified by a Commit 
tee of Tellers consisting of George 
Kephart, W. B. Sayers, and Walter L. 
Schipull. All proposed amendments 
received the necessary two-thirds vote 
of all ballots cast. 

Amendment of Article TIL. Seetion 
}. defining the grade of Affilinte Mem 
her, was approved by vote of 2,160 to 
197. 

Amendment of Article IIT, Seetion 
1, defining the grade of Junior Mem 
her, was approved by vote of 2,470 to 

Amendment of Article IV, Seetion 
1, defining procedure for admissions to 
membership, was approved by vote of 
2,516 to 139. 

Amendment of Article ITV, Section 
2, providing for endorsements of mem 
bership applications and advancements 
in grade, was approved by vote of 
2572 to SO. 

Amendment of Article VII, Seetion 
%. defining the duties of the Couneil, 
was approved by vote of 2,608 to 48, 

Amendment of Article IX, detining 
the Society’s publications and assign 
ing responsibility therefor, was ap 
proved by vote of 2,599 to 54. 
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As these amendments have twice (Article III, Section 6), “Fellows shall 
been published, they are not repeaied be foresters of outstanding achieve- 
in this issue. A revised printing of the ment as leaders in responsible diree- 
Constitution and Bylaws is now in tive or distinctive individual work of 
preparation, and will be sent to all a fruitful character. They shall be 
members. elected from the Members and shall be 

— engaged in forestry work at the time 
of their election.” 


Nominations for Grade of Nominations by Petition 
Fellow Now Open The procedure lor placing Members 
All Members (formerly Senior Mem- 1" nomination for the grade of Fellow 
bers) and Fellows of the Society are 3S by petition, The Society has no 
hereby advised that nominations for printed form for this purpose; the 
the grade of Fellow are now open, petition may be typewritten thus: 
The election of Fellows will be held at We, the undersigned Members and 
Fellows of the Society of American 
Foresters, hereby nominate - 


for election to the grade of Fellow in 
As defined by the Constitution 1953. 


the time of the Society's regular bien 
nial election, December 5, 1953. 


EVERGREENS 


FOREST PLANTING OR ORNAMENTALS 


gut 
mplete tra le list. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


STOP CHIGGER & TICK BITES! 
PREVENT DISEASE & INFECTION! 


Use Whitmire’s 


TICKS 


MORE THAN A REPELLENT! 


SAFE! FAST! Simply snist on clothing before 
going into infested areas. Repels Chiggers, 
Ticks, Flies, Mosquitoes. Guards against 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, Rabbit Fever, 
Tick Fever, etc. Used by U. S. Government 
and State Forestry, Wildlife Depts., etc. 


A FEW SECOND SPRAY LASTS ALL DAY! 
At Leading Sport, Drug, Hardware Stores 


WHITMIRE RESEARCH LABORATORY, ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


r ear: we ha heen orower: no Jator 
rpreer ng na trans nt Ina afe na 
+ cing +} + | + wil 
| n to supply you with quality planting stocl 
mal or r it reasonat le prices 
} 
be 
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-Way Radio 
keeps logging 
machinery 
the go! 


Motorola 2-Way Radio 


Motorola 2-way radio dispatches trucks to the right 


Q U Ic K LY PAYS FO R ITS E L ia spot in the least time .. . eliminates non-productive 


mileage and man-hours... gives instant 2-way 


OVER AND OVER—KEEPS MACHINES communication in emergencies. 
AND MEN PRODUCING MORE EACH DAY . 


OUGH terrain and weather are no communications 
barrier to lumbermen! Motorola 2-way radio gets 
messages through to crews instantly, brings lightning- 
fast control of every situation, gives greatly improved 
fire protection. With complete co-ordination of all oper- 
ations, men and machines get more logs out each day 
. increased production pays for Motorola over and = P 
over again! Many major timber companies use Motorola 2-way 
Eight exclusive Motorola improvements guarantee to Genie Cees over 
precision selectivity, durability and obsolescence-proof rugged 
design. Motorola’s Uni-Channel dispatcher can be used 
as a fixed or fully mobile station . . . its Permakay filter 
eliminates 15 nuisance tuning adjustments. Let a 
friendly Motorola engineer in your vicinity give you the 
complete Motorola story. Write Dept. 2286-JF today. 


2-way Radio 


M 0 t 0 I 0 la Base Station Remote Console controls high- 


powered transmitter... centralizes dispatchin 
Communications & Electr onics, Inc. ... co-ordinates logging, forestry and fire-fighting 
¢ A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC 4 activities. Designed to give years of low-cost, 
. reliable performance, it reaches mobile units over 
900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois « Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada a wide area. 
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REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter | 


Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 


Remember these simple rutes: 
l. A petition may not name score 
than one cand‘date. 

2. It must be signed by 25 Members 


or Fellows in good standing. 


3. It should be accompanied by a 
factual, not eulogistic, biographical 
sketch of at least 200 words giving an 
account of the nominee’s professional 


career and accomplishments. 


4. It must be received in the execu- 
tive office of the Society in Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than October 2, 
1953. 


ATLAS “A” 
DEBARKING COMPOUND 


(LIQUID SODIUM ARSENITE) 


When treated with Atlas ‘‘A’’ De- 
barking Compound, the bark of 
many species of trees becomes per- 
manently loosened. As a result, it 
can be easily peeled at a convenient 
time and the wood harvested the 
year ‘round. 

This chemical method is used by 
many leading pulpwood companies 
and is considered a cheap practical 
way to debark pulpwood. It is also 
used in preparing fence posts and 
poles where bark removal is desired, 
particularly prior to treating with a 
wood preservative. 

One gallon Atlas ‘‘A’’ Debarking 
Compound is sufficient to treat 300 
to 500 trees. It is quickly applied 
with a paint brush to a sap-peeled 
girdle around each tree. Best time to 
apply is in May or June. 

NOW is the time to check on Atlas 
Debarking Compound! 


Photo by N.E. Pulpwood Research Center 


Write for Bulletin on Debarking 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 

The executive employees of the So 
ciety cannot be responsible for obtain- 
ing signatures on partially completed 
petitions or on petitions incomplete 
by reason of unacceptable signatures 
(that is, signatures of other than Mem- 
bers and Fellows in good standing). 


Nominations Received 


On the date 
Members 


of going to press, the 
following had been 
nated for the grade of Fellow: 

R. E. MeArdle, D. C. 

R. R. Reynolds, Ark. 

H. O. Cook, Mass. 

T. Schantz-Hansen, Minn. 


nol 


Election Procedure 


Fellows are not elected by the mem- 
bership at large, but by a board of 
electors which consists of all present 
FeHows and the present Council. (A 
Council member who is also a Fellow 
has but one vote.) 

To win election a candidate must re- 
ceive an affirmative not less 
than one-half the total votes cast. 


vote of 


Significance of the Grade 


The highest membership distinction 
that can be conferred by the Society, 
this grade is awarded in recognition 
of outstanding achievement. Fellows 
do not pay inereased dues; their dues 
are the same as those of Members. 

Since the Society was founded in 
1900, there have been 91 Fellows 
elected. At the present time the num- 
ber of living Fellows is 62. 

Since the last election in December 
1951, two Fellows have died: J. W. 
Girard and Ellwood Wilson. 


List of Fellows 


The current roster of Fellows fol- 
The state in which each Fellow 
vear of his elee- 


lows. 
is domiciled and the 
tion are shown after his name. 
Michigan, 1948. 
California, 1949. 
Besley, Fred W., Maryland, 1940. 
Brundage, F. H., Oregon, 1949. 
Butler, Ovid, Maryland, 1940. 

E., District of Columbia, 1942. 
Conneetieut, 1922. 


Allen, Shirley W., 


Baker, Fred 8., 


Carter, 
Chapman, H. H., 
Clapp, Earl H., Maryland, 1930. 
Clepper, Henry, Virginia, 1949. 
Coffman, John D., California, 1946. 
Curran, Hugh, Venezuela, 1951. 
Damtoft, W. J., North Carolina, 
Dana, 8S. T., Michigan, 1935. 
Demmon, EF. L., North Carolina, 
Eldredge, I. F., Louisiana, 1942. 
Evans, F., 1949, 


1951. 


1951. 


Georgia, 


Ferguson, J. A., Pennsylvania, 1949. 
Fiseher, A. F., California, 1940. 
Fritz, Emanuel, California, 1951. 


Frothingham, E. H., California, 1942. 
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Gill, Tom, District of Columbia, 1948. 
Granger, C. M., Maryland, 1946. 
Greeley, W. B., Washington, 1918. 
Guise, Cedrie H., New York, 1951. 
Guthrie, John D., Virginia, 1940. 
Hall, W. L., Arkansas, 1940. 
Hartley, Carl P., Maryland, 1949. 
Hawes, A. F., Connecticut, 1939. 
Hawley, R. C., Connecticut, 1942. 
Heintzleman, B. F., Alaska, 1951. 
Holmes, J. S., North Carolina, 1939. 
Hosmer, Ralph S., New York, 1932. 
Hunt, George M., Wisconsin, 1951. 
Illick, J. S., New York, 1946, 
Jeffers, D. S., Idaro, 1949. 
Kelley, E. W., Montana, 1949. 
Kellogg, R. S., Florida, 1949. 
Kinney, J. P., District of Columbia, 1942. 
Koch, Elers, Montana, 1940. 
Korstian, C. F., North Carolina, 1942. 
Krueger, Myron, California, 1951. 
Lowdermilk, W. ©., California, 1948. 
MacDonald, G. B., Lowa, 1944. 
Marsh, R. E., District of Columbia, 1948. 
Martin, Clyde, Washington, 1948. 
Mason, D. T., Oregon, 1948. 
Morrell, F. W., Virginia, 1951. 
Mulford, Walter, California, 1939. 
Munger, T. T., Oregon, 1946. 
Munns, FE. N., California, 1949. 
Preston, John F., Maryland, 1948. 
Price, Jay F., Wisconsin, 1951. 
Schmitz, Henry, Washington, 1940, 
Shirley, H. L., New York, 1951. 
Show, S. B., California, 1948. 
Siecke, E. O., Texas, 1946, 
Sparhawk, W. N., New Hampshire, 
Watts, Lyle F., 
Winslow, C. P., 
1942. 
Wirt, G. H., Pennsylvania, 1948. 
Ziegler, A., Pennsylvania, 1949, 
Zon, Raphael, Minnesota, 1918. 


RRR 


Issue Recommendations for 
Fire Salvage 

Because of the severe fires which oe 
curred during the drought of last fall, 
the owners of 300,000 acres of burned 
pine timberland in Louisiana are faced 
with a salvage operation unparalleled 
in the history of forestry in the state, 
according to a special committee set 
up by the North Louisiana Group, So 
ciety ot “There 
is contusion as to how the timber on 
these lands should he 
Committee said. 


1946, 
Oregon, 1946, 
District of Columbia, 


American Foresters. 


salvaged,” the 
“Considerable variation in the in 
tensity and degree of burns in differ 
ent stands caused great differences in 
the amount of damage to the trees. Be 
cause of these differences in the degree 
of damage in different stands of tim- 
ber it is feared in forestry circles that 
some stands of timber may be cut too 
heavily, while other stands may be eut 
too lightly,” the Committee explained. 

Therefore, the North Louisiana 
Group called on The Louisiana For- 
estry Association to assist in releasing 


information and recommendations for 
the guidance of landowners. This sur- 
vey group was composed of industrial, 
federal and state foresters. 

The committee recommends that 
wherever possible the landowner secure 
the advice of a professional forester 
to assist him with marking his dam- 
aged trees for cutting. He can pro- 
eure such industrial 
and public foresters which are avail- 


assistance from 
able to all small landowners. Owners 
of forest holdings shoald obtain the 
services of private consultant foresters. 
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COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 


Hypsometer 

Biltmore Scale 

Rigid When Open "EACH 

Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape’ 

Handy Chrome-plated Case 13%” Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 


KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


chain saw 


POWER! Full 4 
brake horsepower. 
McCulloch saws 
are rated 
exclusively by 
accurate 
dynamometer. 


LIGHT WEIGHT! 
Only 30 pounds, 
complete with 
14-inch blade 

and chain. 


BALANCED! 
Center balanced 
for easy use in 
all positions— 
bucking, felling, 
and limbing. 


ANGLE 
CUTTING! 
Cuts full power 
in all positions, 
all angles, 
without any 
adjustments 


The slick, 
quick tool for 
one-man woodcutting 


McCulloch Motors presents the powerful, 
smooth Model 4-30 gasoline-powered 
chain saw. It is a professional-quality sav’, 
with exclusive McCulloch features for 
fast, all-day sawing in timber up to five 
feet in diameter 

Manufactured and guaranteed by the 
world’s largest builders of power chain 
saws; sold and serviced by factory author- 
ized dealers throughout U.S. and Canada 

Costs only $325, f.0.b. Los Angeles 


© Some other features — Special McCulloch 
high-speed Sabertooth chain. ..chrome- 
plated saber steel blade... chrome-plated 
kick- 
built-in 
oiler... positive chain tension control 


cylinder wall... automatic clutch 


proof, automatic-rewind starter 


grouped engine controls, including start- 
ing primer; no choking required 


NATIONWIDE SALES & SERVICE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Mayo Livingstone, B.S.F., University of Georgia, Manager of the Osmose Treating operation of the Cyrene Turpentine 


Company, Bainbridge, Georgia. 


WOOD TREATING 


At one time, wood treating plants 
Now, 


more and more lumber- 


were few and far between. 
however, 
men are discovering the substan- 
tial profit that exists in this type 
of operation. In many instances, 
people in allied industries have 
gotten into the business aeciden- 
tally or to develop markets for 
their excess timber. Such was the 
case with Mayo Livingstone of the 
Cyrene Turpentine Company. 

In a recent interview, Mr. Liv 
ingstone said, “We went into the 
Osmose Wood Preserving business 
that in our 


because we realized 


thinning program, much of our 
wood would be too small for utili 
zation unless some market was de- 
veloped for small material, for ex- 
ample, fence posts. Consequently, 
we soon began an intensive inves- 


tigation of all wood preservatives, 


. .. @ plus profit item for lumber producers 


and found that the most efficient 
is the Osmose process. 
after we began 


“Soon opera- 


tions, the demand for Osmose 
treated lumber increased in such 
proportions that it was necessary 
to maintain our lumber inventory 
in order to supply the demand. 
Today, some of the largest indus- 
trial plants in this area are con- 
structed of Osmose treated lum- 
ber. 

wood 


“Sinee establishing the 


preserving division of our firm 
three years ago, we have expanded 
our production facilities twice in 
order to. satisfy the demand for 
Osmose treated products. The fu- 
ture of this type of wood preserv- 
ing is practically unlimited, and 
we are now formulating plans for 


future expansion.”’ 


That’s the type of report that 
has been coming in from Osmose 
Wood Treating plants all over. 
The demand for treated wood is 
growing steadily, especially in the 
South, and every treating plant is 
The 


process of wood treating is rela- 


working full blast. Osmose 
tively simple and the initial cost 
of setting up a plant is quite small, 
vet lumber people everywhere re- 
port that the profit is quite sub- 
stantial. If you would like full de- 
tails regarding the establishment 
and operation of an Osmose Wood 
Treating Plant and the potential 
profit in this type of operation, 
Surdam, General 
Vive- 
President, The Osmose Wood Pre- 
Inec., 980 


write to John 


Manager and Executive 


serving Co. of America, 
Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Adv 


. 
‘ 


KEEN MINDS USE SHARP TOOLS 


YOUR KNIFE, AXE. SICKLE 
Without Cutting Your Fingers month of March are listed below 

send 1Uc tor 24-page Action regarding the eligibility of these 
applicants will be taken by the Council as of 
How to Sharpen June 1, 1953. Any communications from vot 
ing members relating to the membership eligi 
B THE VICTOR TOOL CO. bility of any of these applicants should 
OLEY 3165 PENNA. received in the Society office prior to that 


illustrated booklet 


“SAFELY” 


Announcement of 
Applicants 


Applicants for admission, advancement, 


were received in the Society office during 


late 


LOSE MAN HOURS 


yy 


r7 


EB. D. BULLARD CoO. 
DAVIS EMERGENCY 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 
EMERGENCY AIDS 
SUPPLY CoO., 
San Diego 
B. F. McDONALD CO. 


POLSON OAK, POISON IVY, 
POLSON SUMAC 


A SUPERIOR PREVENTIVE 


(When opplied before exposure) 


Many of the country’s largest public utilities rely on B-Y’s 
Medi d Oint as @ superior preventive. Extensive 
field tests by Safety Engi s have resulted in overwhelm- 
ing acceptance. 


A TRUSTWORTHY ALLEVIATIVE 
In the event you forget to prevent, here is a trustworthy alle- 
viative. No first aid kit is complete without B-Y’s Medicated 
Oint Available in 3 size tubes, 3 oz., 1'2 oz., 5s oz., 
ard in double, and single unit packs for first aid kits. 


Some of Our Users 

General Services Administration, US Forest Service, Region 5, California Stote Division 
of Forestry, Southern Califorme Edison Co, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co, Los 
Angeles Associated Telephone Co. Sento Monico, Southwestern Associated Telephone 
Co. California Stote Division of Highways, los Angeles Deportment of Water and 
Power Californio-Oregon Power ond light Co. Puget Sound Power and light Co 

City of Tacome Light Department, San Diego Gos ond Electric Co State of Rhode 
island Forest and Porks 


For 
wY 
AK- poison 
Poison sumac 


OF CALIFORNIA... 30/0 W/ 7ST, LOSANGELES, CALIF. 


reinstatement whose membership applications 
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Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Wiles, FL L 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Dixon, J. R, Stealey, B. F 
Howard, L. R Swatzyan, R. J. 
Rinehart, G. G Ulriih, J. A 
Roy, G 


Junior Grade 


Cranmer, C, B., Forester, N. J. Dept. of Cons 
and Dev., Trenton, N. J.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 
Reinstatement 


Robertson, R, J Asst. Dist. Forester, Md 
Dept. of Forests and Parks, Salisbury, Md.; 
N. C. State 1946. Reinstatement 


Wood, D. L., 508 Haverhill Rd, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; State Univ. of N. Y., B.S.F., 1952, 
Member Grade 


Paulhamus, J. E., Asst. Dist. Forester, Md 
Dept. of Forests and Parks, Oakland, Md_; 
Pa. State, B.S 1942. (Junior, 1945) 


Affiliate Grade 
Krautter, ID. C., Tree Surgeon, Aurora Tree 
Surgery Co., Roselle, N. J Mich. College 
of Mining and Tech., B.S., (Forestry), 1951 


Appalachian Section 
Student Grade 


NokTH CAROLINA STATH COLLEGE 
Andersen, H 


Junior Grade 


kdney, R. E., Forester, Southern Box and 
Lbr. Co., Wilmington, N. Univ. of Ga... 
B.S.F., 1949; M.F., 1950 

Hasell, T. M., Asst. Dist. Forester, Int, Paper 
Co., Georgetown, 8, C.; N. C, State, 
1949 

Stecher, D. A., Grad. Student, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. €C.; Univ. of N. H., 
B.S., (Forestry), 1950; N, C. State, M F., 
1951 


Member Grade 


Frankenfield, H B., Cons. Forester, Tryon, 
N. ¢ Pa. State, B.S.F., 19539 (Junior, 
1946) 

Nuite, (.) W., Director, Manchester State For 
est. Wedgefield, S. C.; Univ. of Ga., B.S.F 
1927. (Junior, 36R46R53) 

White, J. R., Dist. Forester. Fairfield Forest 
Prod. Co.. S. Univ. of Ga 
BS.F., 1942. (Junior, 1948) 


Affiliate Grade 


Jeffries, A. R Forester, Va. Forest Service, 
Charlottesville, Va V.P.L., (Forestry), 
1951 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Student Grade 


CoLonapo A & M COLLEGE 
Cress, L. M Powell 
Hartsaw, Widmer, J 
Moore, J. FE Zimmermann, G. P 


Central States Section 


Junior Grade 


Thomas, P. D., 326 Walhalla Rd., Columbus, 
Ohio: Univ. of Wash, 1953. (Stu 
dent, 1951) 

Vollmar Water Cons Te pt. of Cons,, 
Lansing, Mich of Mich B.8.F., 
1951; M.P., 1952 

Vember Grade 

MeClintick, K. B 6145 Guilford Ave In 

dianapolis Ind Univ of Ga B.8.F., 


1940; Duke, 1041 Reinstatement 


Grade 


Goodrich K I, County Forester CGienesee 
County Road Comm Flint, Mich Mich 
College of Mining and Tech B.S (For 
estry 1952 


Wood, LL. Supt. Ind. Dept. of Cons., In 
dianapolis, Ind Mich. College of Mining 
and Tech,., B.S., (Forestry), 1950 


Columbia River Section 
Student Grade 
STATE COLLEGR 
Graham, R. L, Wetzel, W W 


lee, R. F Williams, ¢ 
Opatz, T. 
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Hardwood Bottomlands 
and 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


Commercial Cruising Services 


Reconnaissance Appraisals 


GULF STATES 
Shortleaf, Slash G 
Longleaf Pine 


KEITH CRANSTON. Consulting Forester 


KEITH CRANSTON and Associates, Leland, Mississippi 
Woodsiand Managers @ Timber Estimators 
Forest Inventories ¢ Growth Studies 


A TIMBER SERVICE FOR THE SOUTH 


ROBERT F.KNOTH & CO. 


's—Timber Cruisers — Appraisers — Surveyors 


Domestic ‘Foreign 1 Timber Data — 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FPOREST APPRAISALS 
GROWTH AND 


FRANK J. 


FOREST TAXATION 


MANAGEMENT PLANS 


LEMIEUX 


Consulting Forester 


25 Years’ Experience in 


North and South America 


833 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


GEORGE BANZHAF & COMPANY 


622 North Water Street 


MILWAUKEE 2 


BRoadway 6-2062 


Consultants to the Forest Industries 


Reforestation Arboriculture 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


Huntingdon Road 
Huatingdon Valley, Pa. 


Complete Professional Service 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, Jr. 


Consulting Forester 


Telephone SEneca 2814 


410 J. Green Bidg. SEATTLE 1, WASRK. 


SAMUEL A. NEWMAN 
Forest Engineer 
Timber Cruiser 

P. O. Box 156 
Everett, Washington 


FOREST PROPERTY 
Estimates—Appraisals—Management 
Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 


107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Junior Grade 


Maul, T. W Dist. Warden, Oregon State 
Board of Forestry, Medford, Oreg.; Oregon 
State, B.S.F., 1948 

Merritt, J. C., Tbr. Mgmt. Aid, U.S.F.S., Park 
dale, Oreg: Oregon State, B.S.F., 1949 

Sorensen, N. P., Engr., M & M Woodworking 

Albany, Oreg.; Oregon Siate, B.S.F., 


Fleet Db. M.. Box 177, Grand Ronde, 
Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1953. (Stu 
1951). 


Gulf States Section 
Student Grade 


LOUISIANA UNIVERSITY 
Adams McKay, M. K 
Allee, R. Merrill, T. H 
Iirister, Remel, J 
Marshall Webb, J. S 


Junior Grade 
Briscoe, ¢ B Instructor, La. State Univ., 
saton Rouge, La La. State, BS F., 1950 
Reinstatement 
Henry, J. ULS.FLS., Gloster, Miss Univ 
of Mass., BSF 1949; Yale, M.F., 195 
(Student 
Holmes, . ‘ v Brown Paper Mill Co 
CAff., 1950) 
504 Ave Bogalusa, La 


lowa State, B.S.F., 1950. Reinstatement 


{filiate Grade 
Peterson, FE Jr Forester, Kirby Lar 
Corp., Cleveland, Texas; Okla. A&M. BS 


(Forestry 1953 


Intermountain Section 
Student Grade 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Alfano, S. Hoffmann, \ 
Hudson, R 
Johnson, J 
Sawyer, R 


Junior Grade 


Miller, R. J Forester, Uinta Natl 
Nephi, Utah; Colo, A & M., B.S.F 


Member Grade 
Lattimore, R. Biologist, Div. of Range and 
Wildlife Mgmt Ogden, Utah Univ. of 
Wash., B.S.F., 1958 Junior, 1947) 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 


Member Grade 
King, R. H., Dist. Forester, Ky. Div. of For 
estry, Greenville, Ky W.Va. Univ., B.S.F., 
1950 (Junior 


New England Section 


Grade 
Holman, BR Chief, Int. Paper Co 
North Leed 
Asso. Foo er ‘ulp and Paper Re 
Inst i Montreal, Canada 
‘orestry Norway 


Forester, Chadbourne Lbr. Co 

sethel : Univ. of N. H., B.S (Fo 
estry 

Marshall, ¢ Sealer, Brown Co, Berlir 
N. H Univ. of N. H.. B.S., (Forestry 
1450 

Perkins, S. H., Forester and Asst. Megr., Conr 
wood, Ine... Cheshire, Conn Univ. of Me 
(2 yrs 


New York Section 
Student Grade 


NIVERSITY OF NEW YorRK 
Wells, O. O 


POND & MOYER CO., INC. 


Consulting Foresters 


Machine Tree Planting Service 


107 HOMESTEAD ITHACA, N. Y. 


Timber Cruising Forest Engineering 


ROBERT E. KLEINER 


Forester 


2520 | Street 
Arcata, Calif. 


T. F. Grayson & Company 


Consulting Foresters 
Serving Small and Large Timber 


Tract Owners 


Prescott Arkansas 
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Junior Grade 
Potter, R. W., Forester, Telescope Folding Fur 
niture Co... Granville, N. Univ. of Me 
B.S.F., 1949 
Member Grade 
Boone, C. E Forester, N. Y. State Cons 
Dept., Oneonta, N. Y State Univ. of N.Y 
B.S.F., 1941. (Junior, 1947) 
Northern California Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Cope, R. H Gardner, ROW 
Dickinson, S 
Member Grade 
Brokenshire, W J Dist Rer U.S.F.8 
Mineral, Calif. Reinstatement 
Affiliate Grad¢ 
Clausen, V. H., Jr Engr Calif. Redwood 
Assn., Eureka, Calif Univ. of Minn tS 
(Wood Utilization) 1946: M.S ( Wood 


Technology), 1950 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 
MONTANA NIVERSITY 


Steiner, W 


STATE 


Hearst A. L 


Johnson, J. W “tone. G. FE 
Smith, E Yavnall, J. L 
Member Grade 


Ozark Section 


Clymer, ©. L., Asst. Ext. Forester, Okla. A & 
M., Antlers, Okla Colo. A & M., B.S.F., 
1939. (Junior, 40R48&) 

Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY Of WASHINGTON 
Brown, M. M Sechlachter, R. W 


Hanson, R. M Wilbur, W 


Junior Grade 
Carlson, J Forester, U.S.F.S Olympia 
Wash.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1940 


Kidwell, T. V 404 Cascade, Shelton, Wash.; 


Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1953. (Student, 
1952 

MeAninech, R. L., Asst. Forester, Simpson Log 
ging Co., Shelton, Wash.; Univ. of Wash., 
B.S.F., 1951 

Mollett, O. 5610 N, 44th Tacoma 
Wash Univ. of Wash., BuS.F., 1953. (Stu 
dent, 1951) 

Sersdahl, ID. H., 210 St, N. E Auburn 
Wash.; Univ. of Wash., B.S.I 1952. (Stu 
dent, 1951) 

Thompson, D. W 4057 Union Bay Lane 
Senttle Wash Univ of Wash, BSF 
1952 (Student, 1951 


Southeastern Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY FLORIDA 


Levis, W. G., Jr 


oF 
Snell, G. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Cote, A. J Richey, J. W 
Holston, W., Jr 
Junior Grade 
Belcher, H. J Forest Supv., Rayonier Ine 
Fernandina seach, Fla Rutgers Univ., 
re ( Pre-forestry) 1943; Yale, M.F., 
1048 
Ramage, J. G., Proj, Forester, Dept. of Con 
State of Dadeville, Ala.; A.P.1., BS 
Simons, W Ww Cons, Forester, Coosa River 
Newsprint Co., Coosa Pines, Ala Univ. of 
Ga SSF, 1950 
Member Grade 
Hanson, F. ¢ Resident Mgr Hudson Pulp 
and Paper Corp Palatka, Fla niv. of 
Mla B.S.1 1946 (Junior, 1947 


BREECHES 


The 


FOR: 
QUALITY 
| PLUS PRICE 


write: J.L.S. INC., 


14 E. 17th AVE. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


New 


CUTS 


JACKETS 


NEW POWER - 


buildings 


MUSSER teams plant over 
trees which will 


Each year 


more 


and Christ 
Transplants 
Op 


Forest 
plantings 
nists Timber 


Farmer 


KNOW their 
START We 
tion of 


tomer 
RIGHT 


rid’s largest tree ele 


hug rlume 


prices at right 


Also shade and hardwood seed 
lings. Write today for Christ 
mas Tree Growers’ Guide and 
complete wholesale stock list; 
or tell us your requirements 


BOX 26E 


MUSSER TREES ore GROWING IN ALL 48 STATES / 


Million 
trees years4 


wade, or row a boat 


’ , oscillating cutter bar 


a twist of the wri 


SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 


2 yr. seediings 4-8” 
$35. per 1000 
NORWAY SPRUCE 
(MUSSER Special) 
2 yr. seediings 5-10” 


AW) 


chain saw cuts trees, 


$35. per 1000 growth up to 6” in diameter, 

WHITE PINE level with terrain while operator 
2 yr. seedlings 2-6” is in upright position 

$20. per 1000 


DOUGLAS FIR 
3 yr. seedlings 6-12” 
$45. per ‘000 


WEEDS, GRASS, REEDS 


TIMES FASTER THAN 
ORDINARY METHODS 


NEW ENGINEERING 


Now equipped with double power, double 
fuel capacity. Trims weeds on rocky or un- 
even ground Cuts grass or weeds close to 
Clips reeds or underwater growth. 
Cuts with ease wherever a man can walk, 
Equipped with new two 
hp. motor, one quort capacity gas tank, 20-inch 
Weighs only 26 pounds. 


st and the 
SCYTHETT 


America’s most revolutionary 
or any 


Southwestern Section 


Junior Grade 

Bower, J. S., Forester, Coronado Natl. Forest 
Douglas, Ariz.: Colo. A & M.. 1935 

Finley, W. B Forester, U.S.F.S., Glenwood, 
N. Mex.; Colo. A & M., B.S.F., 1950 

Menninghaus, F. F., Asst. Dist. Rer., Mayhill 
Rgr. Sta.. Mayhill, N. Mex.; Pa. State 
BS.F., 1949 

Member Grade 

sjongberg, J. W Ent., Forest Insect Lab 
Albuquerque, N Mex.; Univ, of Calif 
B.S.F., 1954. (Junior, 1946), 

Teuber, R. Lo, Dist. Rer Sycamore Reger. Dist 
Mayer, Ariz lowa State, BSF. 1948 
(Junior, 1948) 

Affiliate Grade 

Monighan, F. J., Forest Supv., U.S.F.S., Albu 

querque, Mex.; Univ. of (2 yrs.) 


Southern California Section 


Junior Grade 


Rice, Bo HL, 901 N 
Calif.; Univ. of 


Ave Alhambra, 


Granada 
Calif., B.S.t 
Upper Mississippi Valley Section 

Ntudent Grade 
OF MINNESOTA 


Macnuson, R 


UNIVERSITY 


Gilbert, 
Ferguson, 


Juniwr Grade 
Romanski, P., 1052 5th Ave. S., St. Paul 
Minn.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1950 
Winsness, K. FE Research Asst Univ. of 
Minn., Div. of Forestry, St. Paul, Minn 


B.8.F., 1949 


Univ. of Minn 


POWER SCYTHE 


E becomes the 


WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 
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W hat do you think? This is the recommended procedure for pouring 


SOUTHERN GLO Tree Marking Paint from its new, small-opening can: holding can with 


opening at top, pour down and across ( 


but not onto) the top of can. From this 


position, you may fill a 2-pint gun from the full gallon can easily without spilling paint. 


The location of the pouring opening at top permits air to enter can uniformly . . . 
eliminates the glug-glug and sudden spurts of paint that result when you pour holding 


opening below next to the gun 


This innovation in standard paint can was 
suggested by a reader a few months ago, 
an extra 
pack-item for foresters. Since it was pub- 
lished, the idea brought an avalanche of 
response, with many other reasons for this 


to eliminate for a funnel 


new type can 

In add-tion to lightening the load and 
a iding 
smaller opening to trash that falls into 
paint and clogs guns, there is the follow 
ing from New York: “It fits my Scotch 
inclinations, since I wasted a pint of paint 
the other day trying to fill a gun when I 
had no funnel.” 

And, from Mr. Paul O. Campbell of 
S. C.,, employed by International Paper 
Company: “At present I open the round 
cans by cutting a hole in the side. This 
results in using the full gallon or taking a 
chance of the partially full can over-turn 
ing in my car trunk on the way home 
But especially gratifying is the indication 
of the success of SOUTHERN GLO’s new 
the factor 


convenien and presenting a 


stay-mixed formula #71020 
that permits this packaging convenience 
because the new formula paint does not 
settle out or require vigorous stirring. Mr 


(Gun shown is an Eagle.) 


James D. Pond, Pond & Moyer Co., con- 
sulting foresters of Ithaca, N. Y., writes 
of his experience using a gun from which 
he had negle-ted to empty SOUTHERN GLO 
two months before. “It worked perfectly,” 
Mr. Pond reports, “whereas, with ordinary 
pant it would have required a major 
cleaning.” 

SOUTHERN GLO Tree Marking Paint, the 
proven stay-mixed formula #71020 
costs no more than old type tree-marking 
paints. New, flat, small-opening cans 
packed 6 to a case are priced on the same 
schedule as paint in the conventional round 
can, packed four to the case. For new 
pour-type container, please specify F style 
can when ordering. SOUTHERN GLO is 
available in yellow, blue, red, white, 
orange and 

aluminum 

ready-mixed, 

or paste to thin 

to your re- 

quirements 


Se SOUTHERN COATINGS & CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. B-2, Sumter, S. C. 
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Member Grade 


Schaller, M. R., Supt., Dept. of Timberlands 
Oliver Mining Div { S. Steel Corp., Du 
luth, Minn Univ. of Idaho, B.S.F., 1941. 
Junior, 1945 


Grade 


Jennings, ¢ i Pastor, Redeemer Lutheran 
Church and Our Saviour’s Lutheran Church, 
French Lake, Minn Mich, College of Min 
ing and Tech., B.S., (Forestry), 1948 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 
Junior Grade 


Berbee, J. G., Research Asst., Dept. of Plant 
Path Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
consin; Univ. of Toronto, B.S., (Forestry), 
1949; Yale, M.F., 1950 

Storer, J. W 
Preserving Co 
B.S.F., 1950 


Regional Mer Osmose Wood 
Ironwood, Mich Pa. State, 


Afiliate Grade 


Corbin, D. L., Forester, Wisconsin Cons. Dept, 
Antigo, Wisconsin; Mich. College of Mining 
and Tech., B.S., (Forestry), 1949 


Coming Events 
Forest Products Research Society 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Forest Products Research Society will 
be held June 15, 16, and 17 in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., it has been announced by 
Kenneth G. Chesley, F.P.R.S8. presi- 
dent aud director of research at Cros- 
sett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. 


M. 8. C. Golden Anniversary 


The Golden Anniversary celebration 
of professional training in forestry at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 


will be held May 22 and 23. 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


A dinner meeting of the Central 
Rocky Mountain Section will be held 
jointly with the Council of the Society 
in Denver, probably on May 22. The 
Council's mid-year business meeting is 
tentatively scheduled for Denver late 
in May. 

The Section secretary is Dan Green, 
3020 Newton, Denver, Colorado. 


8.A.F. Annual Meeting 


The Society of American Foresters 
will hold its annual meeting, with the 
theme of “Nature on Edge”, Septem- 
ber 14, 15, and 16, in Colorado Springs. 


American Forest Congress 


The American Forest Congress of 
the American Forestry Association will 
meet in Washington, D. C., October 
29, 30 and 31, 
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EASIER MAINTENANCE OF 
FOREST ROADWAYS 


DOW brush killers lessen need for 


slashing and bulldozing 


Chemical spraying keeps brush forced back to give full road width with better vision. 


Lumber companies and forest engineers have been 
quick to see the advant ges of maintaining logging 
roads access roads, low-visibility switch-back roads 
and communication lines with Dow’s hard-hitting 
brush killers. Spraying roadside brush and trees 
with Esteron” Brush Killer (or Esteron“ 245) keeps 
brush back from the road and lessens the need for 
costly slashing and bulldozing. Both products are 


also effective in keeping stumps from resprouting. 


Esteron Brush Killer is a mixture of powerful low- 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


volatility propylene glyco! butyl ether esters of both 
2.4-D and 2,4,5-T, while Esteron 245 contains these 
esters of 2,4,5-T only. Both products have proved 
their worth in basal bark spraying and frill applica- 
tion on weed trees for timber stand improvement. 
Esteron 245 is particularly effeetive on most hard- 
woods. Write for detailed information on the use 
of Dow’s result-getting brush killers in modern 
forest practice. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agri- 


cultural Chemical Department, Midland, Michigan. 


| 
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Heintzelman Becomes Governor 
of Alaska 


Hl. Frank Heintzleman, U. S. Forest 
Service regional forester of the Alaska 
Alaska 


Agriculture since 


Region and representative in 
of the Seeretary of 
1937, became governor of that territory 
on April 10 


by President 


nomination 
unani- 
Senate on 


following 
Kisenhower and 
mous approval by the 
March 16, 

Mr. Heintzleman has been actively 


with Alaskan 


1918 and in 


associated affairs 


March 


heyond professional work. He received 


since 
many capacities 
his Bachelor of Forestry degree from 
the Mont Alto Forest School in Penn- 
sylvania in 1907 and his Masters de 
from Yale in 1910. He entered 
the Forest Service in July 1910 in the 
Pacitie Northwest 
there in various capacities until his 
1918 transfer to Alaska. 

Since that time his career is a story 


gree 


Region and served 


of service to the territory. He wrote 


the original (in 1921) and several re 
drafts the vears of the 
Service bulletin, “The Forests of 
Alaska.” He helped 
draft the long-term timber supply con 
tracts, under timber from the 
national Alaska is made 
available for sawmills, plywood plants, 
and pulp mills. He conducted negotia 


over Forest 


Southwestern 


which 
forests of 


tions with private companies for the 
establishment of such enterprises, the 
largest to date the 
Ketehikan Pulp Company operation 
with a plant investment of $46 million 
of private capital 
Mr. Heimtzleman 
the Federal Commission 
Alaska and directed field 
studies and helped prepare the com 
the 


being recent 


acted as repre 
sentative of 


for southeast 


bulletin on 
that 
federal 


water power 
Ile has served 


resources of 
territorial 
hoards and commissions to study Alaska 


On numerous 
problems. For example, he organized 
first the Terri 
Alaska Joard (1939 
1) and was co-author of the report 
“Alaska issued by the Na 
tional Planning 
1937. 

Ile has also taken an 
in the development and improvement 


and was chairman of 


torial Planning 
Planning” 
Resources Board in 


netive interest 


of community projects, was chairman 
of the board which solicited funds and 
the $150 thousand 
Publie Library building, and director 
of the Southeast Alaska Circulating 
Library of the Sears Roebuck Founda- 


erected Juneau 


thon, 


Frank Heintzleman 


1947) Mr. 
been active in the affairs of the Pacitie 
Northwest 


the time of assuming the governorship 


Since Heintzleman has 


Trade Association, and at 
Was its vice president for Alaska. This 
organization, similar to the New Eng- 
land Couneil, is made up principally 
of industrialists, and 
the economic advancement of 
Pacific Northwest 
lumbia, and Alaska. 
Mr. Heintzleman 
of the S. A. F. in 


in 1951. 


its objective is 
the 
states, British Co- 
became a 
1915 and a 


member 
Fellow 


Resources for the Future, Inc. 
to Hold National Conference 
in Fall 


A national conference will be held 
this fall in Washington, 
D. C., entitled the Mideentury Con- 
ference on 


sometime 
Resources for the Future, 
under the sponsorship of Resources 
the Future, Washington. 
This organization is a non-profit corpo 


for Ine., 
ration devoted to the support of  re- 
and the field of 
and «develop 


search education in 


resource conservation 
ment. The corporation has received a 
$150,000 the Ford 
for and con- 
duet the conference. President of the 
Horace M. Albright, 
the National Park 


Service, now chairman of the board of 


vrant of from 


Foundation to prepare 
corporation Is 
former director ot 


the American Planning and Civie As 
sociation, 


A council of sponsors, representing 


Various conservation organizations, 
met in Washington on April 20-22 to 
consult directors ot 


draft 


with the board of 
the Future 
plans for the fall conference. 


Resources for and 
President Kisenhower has indicated, 
by letter to Mr. Albright, that he hopes 


to be present at the conference to wel 
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come the participants and has asked 
the Agriculture depart- 
ments to assist in preparing for the 


Interior and 


conference, 
Budget Cut for 
Forestry Extension 


The the fiscal 
vear which begins July 1, 1953, con- 


revised budget for 


tains no provisions for maintaining 
positions of leadership and administra- 
tion at the national level for the for- 
estry program of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. Two positions, one for 
the eastern half and the other for the 
western half of the U. 
existence for years and have been filled 
by W. K. Williams and A. M. Sowder, 
respectively, 


S., have been in 


Highlights of the North American 
Wildlife Conference 


Approximately 1,200 
cluding internationally renowned con- 


persons, in- 


servationists, biologists, administra- 
tors, and representatives of sportsmen’s 
organizations attended the 18th North 
American Wildlife Conference — in 
Washington, D. C,, March 9 


through 11. Represented in the attend- 


from 


ance were people from nearly all the 


states, provinces of Canada, Alaska, 


Mexico, and Sweden. 


The theme of the conference was 
“Natural Resourees and Human 
Needs.” John A. Hannah, assistant 


secretary of Defense, presided as chair- 
of the first 
was assisted by 


general session. He 
Harris 
analyst in conservation and natural re- 
Author- 
ities who participated in a discussion 


man 
Collingwood, 


sources, Library of Congress. 
of the relationship of human popula 


tions 
were Douglas MeKay, secretary of the 


and available natural resources 


Interior; Kingsley Davis, director of 
the 
Columbia 


division of population research, 


Universitv; L. G. Hines, 
head of the department of economies, 
Dartmouth College; Charles E. Lively, 
rural 
sociology, University of Missouri; and 


chairman of the department of 


J.G. Warrar, deputy director for agri- 
culture of the Rockefeller Institute. 
Dean Hardy L. Shirley of the Col- 
of Forestry, Syracuse University, 
served as chairman of the second gen- 
eral session, and was assisted by Wa- 
ters S. Davis, president of the Na- 
Association of Soil 
Current trends in land 


tional Conserva 


tion Districts. 


and water use were discussed by a 
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panel, including Dr. Richard E. Me- 
Ardle, chief, U.S.F.S. 

In addition to Mr. Collingwood, 
Dean Shirley, and Chief MeArdle, a 
number of foresters took part in the 
conference. Lloyd Swift, U.S.F.S., 
Henry Clepper, S.A.F., and Director 


sented the profession on the program 


Bode, Mo. Cons. Comm., repre- 
committee of the conference. J. J. 
Shomon, of Virginia, served as chair- 
man of the technical session on educa 
tion and the following S.A.F. members 
delivered papers at the various tech- 
nical sessions: H. T. J. Cramer, Wis- 
William HH. Marshall, Minne- 
sota, Starker Leopold, California, D. 
Switzenberg, Michigan, Lee E. 
Yeager, Colorado, Chester S. Wilson, 
Minnesota, William W. Huber, Oregon, 
and Howard E. Weaver, Texas. 


consin, 


Canada to Continue Spruce 
Buaworm Aerial Spraying 


According to Central Aircratt Ine., 
of Yakima, Wash., Canada plans on 
1953 operations for 
spruce budworm that will be the largest 
undertaken in that 


aerial spraying 


ever before 
try. 


coun 


Last year, in the Upsalquitch area 
of New Brunswick, 200,000 
balsam fir 


acres of 
were sprayed by aircraft. 
The operation was a marked success, 
with a kill of “more than 99 percent” 
reported, 

This year’s expanded operation will 
be located in northern New Brunswick 
where a valuable stand of 
pulpwood timber is threatened by the 
The 
by the Dominion government, 
New 
private 


large and 


budworm. operation is. financed 
jointly 
the Province of and 


timber and pulp 


srunswick, 
a group ot 
firms. 
Approximately 15 of the aireratt on 
the project will be Canadian. Central 
Aircraft, furnished most of the 
aireraft last vear, will supply between 


who 


35 and 60 for the 1953 operation, 


Hicks Elected Pres. 
Consulting Foresters 


At the annual meeting of the Asso 
ciation of Consulting Foresters, held 
in’ Washington, D. C., on Mareh 1 
Hicks of Brattleboro, 
Vt., was elected president of the asso 
John Tillinghast of Clothier, 
W. Va., vice president, and J. Atwood 
Whitman, Glendon, N. C,, 


and 2, 


Halsey 


elation, 


“assistant 


vice president. 
Kdward A. 
Heights, Va. 
ing included 
with the 


Secretary-treasurer is 
MeAllister of Colonial 
Speakers at the meet- 
Harry Mosebrook, 
Natural 


for- 


ester Resources De 


Wiru the Sears Roebuck 
of The American 
(left 


Fore stry 
, chairman of the 


Photo by The 


American Fo vestry Association 


Foundation underwriting the annual Conservation Awards 
Association for a three-year period, Robert N. Hoskins 
Awards Committee and forester for the Seaboard Air Line 


Railroad, Norfolk, Virginia, has announced that the seope of the committee’s work will 


be expanded, 
day, secretary of the 


A.F.A 


will be made this year at the American Forest Congress called by the A.FLA. 
Members of Mr. Hoskins’ 


20-31 in Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Hoskins is shown reeeiving the congratulations of Fred BE. Horna 
. on his plans to widely publieize the annual awards whieh 


October 
committee are Charles Colling 


wood, CBS announcer and newseaster; Rep. Watkins M. Abbitt, Washington, D. © 


Dr. Paul Sanders, editor of Southern 
Forest Serviee; and Dr. M. 


tional Association. 


Planter 
B. Mobley, executive secretary of the 


Milton M. 
American 


Bryan, U. 8 
Voen 


Vagarine; 


partment of the UL S. Chamber of 
and Dr. Herbert Bo Me 


Kean, Timber Engineering Company. 


Commerce 


Industry 


N.L.M.A. Calls for 
Expanded Research 


Research on an expanded seale is 


the next forward step needed by the 


entire lumber industry, Ralph R. 
Macartney, president of National Lum 
ber Manufacturers told 
members of the Western Pine Assovia 


tion at 


Association, 


their annual meeting in’ San 
March 6. 
1953) activities, Mr 


Macartney emphasized the limber sales 


Francisco, 


Reporting on 


promotion and wood research activities 
conducted by affiliated or 
ganization, Timber Engineering Com 
pany, and cited their work as one ot 
the lumber industry's outstanding ex 
amples of how 
for lumber and forest products. 

Mr. Macartney that 
T.E.C.s range of projects “runs from 


pointed out 


research can pay. off 


review of lumber specifications to rail 


road eross-ties, and from all wood 
minesweepers for the Navy to train- 


ing men for industry.’ 
Mr. 


manufacturing companies to start re 


Macartney called on lumber 


search projects in the labora 
fields: (1) 


laminating processes and improved ad- 


tory in four broad new 
hesives, equipment and handling ma- 
chinery; (2) new processes for pulp 
ing wood residues from forests, saw 
wills, and wood products plants; (3) 
development of treating methods to im 
erease fire resistance and dimensional 
stabilization and reduce deeay and in 
ect damage; and (4) realistic working 
stress data on the strength of wood and 
laminated products, 

“It is abundantly clear to me, in 
looking at our competition,” Mr. Mac 
artney said, “that improved, superior 


will hold 


kets and develop new 


wood products many mar 


ones for the 
henefit of the public and at a profit 
to ourselves. That is why I strongly 
recommend we start thinking now of 
how we can expand and make better use 
N.L.M.A. facilities.” 


of our research 
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Save Your Trees from 
Old Man Winter 


Damage by ice and wind 
often can be avoided, or 
the effects lessened by 
use of correctly designed 
pruning tools bracing 
materials and tree wound 
dressing 

POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
No LR (compound 
lever, easy cutting) 6-ft 
pole. Other lengths up 
to 16 ft 

POLE SAW No. 44—-(16 
inch curve saw cuts free 
ly) 8 ft. Other lengths 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


3015 E. Grand Blvd 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


BELSAW .. Over 30 Years 
in the Development and 
Manufacture of 
PORTABLE 
SAWMILL 
EQUIPMENT 
Thousands of Bei 
saw Portable Saw 
mill users through 
? out the world 

Kelsaw goes tight to the trees, thus getting 
more lumber from all the cut timber. For low 
cost, high quality production the Belsaw line 
leads the field. Write today for Free Book 
How To Make Lumber.” 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8913 Field Building, Kansas City 11, Missouri 


Infringers and 
warned 
Best 
Chrome 

Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES RICH 

“Porest Fire Fighting Toot” 

Write for Prices and Descriptions 

kel WOOLKICHL DPA 


Calder's Forest Road 


ENGINEERING TABLES 


Keaty figured, for professional and aze handle 


Great time saver. The condensed ex 
1) years in the woods Unbeatable for 
aying roads Absolutely weatherproof. Wil! 
send on approval in t S. only) to feresters ami 
engineers for two weeks trial Ask for it 

LESTER E. CALDER and DOUGLAS G. CALDER 
1828 Hilyard St Eugene, Oregen 


FOREST METEOROLOCIST 


Danger Rating . . . Weather Instruments 
Sales and Service . . . Weather Modification 
Research . . . Forecasts and Advisories 


J. B. “Ben” MELIN 


2806 32nd Ave. S. Seattle 44, Wash. 
Telephone RA inier 0356 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention that you saw it 
in the JouRNAL or ForesTRY. 


Free Film Tells 
Story of Mahogany 


Ideal Pictures Corporation has be 
gun national distribution of Mahogany 

Wood of the Ages on a free loan 
basis. 

The 16mm sound film, in color, traces 
the history of the wood from its dis- 
covery to today’s uses in the home and 
in industry. Much of the film is de 
voted to scenes shot in the trackless 
jungles of Central America, where the 
great eare and time that.goes into the 
selection and felling of the few fine 
trees deemed suitable for commercial 
use is presented, 

The film may be obtained without 
charge, except for transportation, from 
the office of Ideal Pictures, 65 KE. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Veach Receives Hardwood Award 


John B. Veach, president of the 
Hardwood Corporation of America, 
Asheville, N. C., was named recipient 
of the “Hardwood Industry Man of the 
Year Award” at the president’s ban 
quet held in conjunction with the an 
nual convention of the Southern Hard 
wood Producers, Inc., in New Orleans, 
February 26 and 27. The plaque of 
figured red gum was presnted by asso- 
ciation President W. M. Hallett, Jr. 

This award was established late in 
1952 by the Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers, Ine., and is given to the person 
who, in the opinion of the award com- 
mittee, has made the most valuable 
contribution to the general welfare of 
the hardwood industry of the United 
States. 

Mr. Veach is chairman of the board 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, 


Weyerhaeuser Wins 
Advertising Award 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company was 
named one of the top winners of the 
Saturday Review of Literature’s first 
annual awards for distinguished ad 
vertising in the public interest. 

Competing with more than 200 cam 
paigns, Weyerhaeuser’s full-color ad 
vertisements depicting Pacifie North- 
west tree farms won fourth place. 
These timber company ads have been 
placed monthly in three nationally cir 
culated magazines for more than a 
vear, 

Announcing the awards, the Satur 
day Review explained: “It is our pur 


pose to recognize, annually, those na 


THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS EPR DAY! 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 


cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
& 


For details, write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER SOMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


Forestry Employment 


S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
iu esters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch, Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next 

Obviously, the Society cannot assume re 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pros 
pective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations 


Graduate forester 46. married, immediately 
ivailable Employed last eight years in pro 
curement and inspe tion of poles, piles. ties 
ind lumber, including appraisal of pole and 


pile timber, for a wood preservation company 
Fourteen years experience in administration 
woodland management, and fire protection in 
state and federal service 

Box A. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Forester, 24, married, one child, desires reloca 
tion in North or Northwest in fo estry or re 
lated work in wood-producing industry. Ex 
perience in cruising photo mapping photo in 
terpretation, and reforestation. 

Box B, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building. 
Washington 6, 


Graduating June Purdue University major 
forest production. 28, married, two children 
Reserve Navy pilot with commercial pilot's 
license. Five years’ business and sales experi 
ence. Desire job in forestry or allied field offer 
ing opportunity for ady incement, 

Box ©, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, 
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tional advertisements which best serve 
the public interest, and which most 
searchingly document the continuing 


miracle of America.” 


The Saturday jury was 
made up of 27 leading educators, edi- 
tors and publishers, public opinion 


analysts and advertising executives. 
Other top winners were John Han 
eock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Ford 
Motor Co., Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
and Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 


South Carolina Joins 
Keep Green States 


South Carolina in February became 
the 34th state to join the nationwide 
Keep Green movement. Ceremonies 
launching the “Keep South Carolina 
Green” forest fire prevention program 
were attended by about 300 forestry, 
farm, business and civic leaders in 
Drayton Hall the 
South Carolina campus in Columbia. 

EK. E. 


who is chairman of Keep South Caro- 


on University of 


Dargan, Conway lumberman 


lina Green, accepted the woods fire 
problem as a challenge and said, “The 
people of South Carolina will meet 
this challenge as they have others in 
the past.” 


State Forester Charles H. Flory otf 
the S. C. State Commission of Forestry 
pointed out that more than 5,600 un 
lawful fires are started each year, and 
that over a quarter of a million acres 
of South woodlands 
burned annually in all fires. 

Officials from a dozen statewide or- 


Carolina are 


ganizations endorsed the campaign to 
reduce the state’s forest 
J. KE. MeCaffrey of Georgetown, chair 
man of the South Carolina Forest In- 


losses, 


tire 


dustries Committee which is sponsor- 
ing the movement, presided at the con- 
ference, 


Miss. Incendiarists Sought 


Civie and business leaders of Pearl 
River County, 
$500 reward for arrest of the person 


Miss., have posted a 


who set a devastating forest fire in 
their county in February. 

Irate citizens held a mass meeting 
following the three-day blaze that 
burned out 20,000 acres of forest land 
in their south Mississippi county. Most 
of the acreage was owned by Crosby 
Forest Products Co., Pieayune. 

As a result of the fire, L. O. Crosby, 
Jr., has announced that his company 


“will cease all forestry work in Pearl 
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River County until both laws and sen- 
timent of the people give us adequate 
protection, 

“It would take at least $300,000 
just to replant the burned out area,” 
he said, “And the amount of damage 
to the trees still standing could go into 
many thousands of dollars.” 

Mr. Crosby points out that his com 
pany 11 mobile an 
airplane and fleets of jeeps to spot 
and control tires. The company’s fire 
protection payroll is $5,000 a month. 

With an operation that draws 
$4,000,000 in annual sales, the Croshy 
organization includes a sawmill, pole 
and piling creosote plant, box factory 
and veneer mill. Eight hundred Pearl 
River citizens are on the payroll. 

The company timberland in 
five Mississippi counties, and has been 


operates radios, 


owns 


reforesting 1,000 acres a year to sup 
plment natural seedling. Its tree plant 
ing program was to have been com- 
pleted in five years. 

February fires destroyed practically 
all of the seedlings planted during the 
past ten years, Crosby said. “Before 
we will return to the program of grow- 
ing tree crops for the future genera- 
tions of Pearl River, two steps must be 
taken. There must be a stock law that 
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will prevent open-range grazing, and 


woods burning must be classified as 


arson with a mandatory 
imprisonment,” 

Civic leaders who contributed to the 
fund say that they 


$500 rewards for 


reward will con 


tinue to post any 
fires that are set in woodlands of their 


Commerce has 


county Picayune Chamber of 


hegun an advertising 
campaign to warn against fire damages 


and encourage conservation, 


Joints A.F.P.I. Staff 


Little 


named 


Ramon Greenwood, former 
Rock 
American 
field 
emubra ny 
Oklahoma 
headquarters 
offices in the 


newspaperman, has been 
Forest Products 
manager for a five-state region 


Arkansas, Mis 


Kansas. Mr. 


Industries 


Tennessee, 
sour, and 
Cireenwood's will be in 
Memphis where he has 
Sterick Building 

A.F.P.L. field office 


in Memphis is intended to increase the 


Creation of the 


effectiveness of the forest industries’ 


and informational cam 
behalf of better 


wise forestland 


educational 


paigns in woodland 


protection and man 


agement in the region. 


sentence of 


Niederhoff New President 
8.P.C.A. 

C. H. Niederhoff of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, has 
been elected president of the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association. 
R. V. Miles, Jr, Gulf States Paper 
Corporation, is vice president. 


Government 


N. F. Recreation Use Gains in 
Oregon, Washington 


Recreation use of Oregon and Wash- 


ington’s national forests continues to 
gain, according to figures released by 
the Pacific Northwest 


U.S. Forest Service. 


region of the 


More than 3,800,000 recreation visits 
made to 19 
the Beaver and Evergreen States dur- 


were national forests in 
ing 1952. This compares with an esti 
3,423,000 in 1951, an increase 
of 10 percent. 


mated 


A breakdown by activities reveals 


6 percent increase in) campground 
use, aD percent increase in picnic area 
and a 43 increase in 


Visits, percent 


privately managed resort use. 
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The only decrease, 19 percent fewer 
winter sports visitors, is attributed to 
poor late 1952, 


rather than a decrease in the number 


snow conditions in 
of winter sports enthusiasts. 
The Forest Service reports that it 
finds it difficult to maintain national 
forest recreation facilities to accepta- 
public safety and 
these facilities 
Civilian Con- 
servation Corps days in the 1930's and 
been 


ble standards of 
sunitation as most of 
were provided during 


funds available since have not 
sufficient to provide adequate mainte- 


nance, 


Krauter Named §.C.S. 
Regional Forester 


Orlo W. Krauter has been assigned 
recently as regional forester for the 
Pacifie Coast Region of the Soil Con- 
servation Service at Portland, Oregon. 
He replaces Theodore B. Plair who 
was transferred to the Southeastern 
Region of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice at Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
native of Washington, 
in forestry from the 
University of 1926. 
Then followed seven vears of private 


Krauter, a 
received his B.S. 
Washington in 
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more for it . . . but you get more for 
your money. You get more production 
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production because a Homelite is more 
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forestry in Washington's big timber. 
He was engaged in surveying, cruising, 
logging, and sawmilling, part of the 
time as a contractor. After two and 
a half years as foreman and superin 
tendent in Forest Service C.C.C, 
Camps, he transterred to the S.C.S. as 
Assistant Regional E.C.W. Administra 
tor. Later he was a project forester 
and then area conservationist. For the 
past 10 years he has been assistant 
state conservationist of Washington. 
Krauter, a member of the S.A.F., 
has been closely associated with the 
extensive farm forestry developments 
in western Washington. He brings to 
his new assignment a useful combina 
tion of experience in both practical 


forestry and public relations. 


Arkansas Forestry and 
Park Comm. Members 


C. F. Byrns, editor of the Fort 
Smith newspapers, was appointed 
March 3, 1953, to the State Forestry 
and Parks Commission to serve with 
the seven who were appointed Feb 
ruary 19th. One additional member 


Write for bulletins on 
KING Assemblies to fit 
your vehicles 


2214 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


remains to be appointed, The Com- 
mission roster follows: 

W. S. Fox, lumberman, Pine Bluff 
(chairman) 

Kk. N. Beisel, lumberman, Helena 
(vice chairman) 

Kaneaster Hodges, lawyer, Newport 

A. ©. Neal, lumberman, Morrilton 

seryl Anthony, lumberman, El Do 
rado 

Hl. C. Cabe, lumberman, Gurdon 

Melvin) Dacus, lumberman, West 
Memphis 

C. F. Byrns, editor & publisher, 
Fort Smith 


Seedlings Shipped to 
Korea from Japan 


The shipment to Korea trom Japan 
of 2,100,000 black pine and black larch 
seedlings, prepared by the Zenrin Wel 
fare Corporation of Koreans living in 
Japan, has been announced by J. Don- 
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to the Republic of Korea Ministry ot 
Agriculture and Foreign Ministry 
through the Tokyo Procurement Office 
of ULN.K.R.A. 

“These seedlings will arrive at the 
right time of vear for planting in the 
Korean countryside which has suffered 
heavily from deforestation in recent 
vears,” Mr. Kingsley said. “Reforesta- 
tion on a major seale will play an im- 
portant part in Korea’s agricultural 
development.” 


Calif. U.S.F.S8. Advisory 
Council Election 

Carl F. Wente, president, Bank of 
America, San Franciseo, and Bestor 
Robinson, attorney, Oakland, were 
elected chairman and vice-chairman 
of the U.S.F.S. Advisory Couneil for 
the 1953 calendar year. 

The Advisory Council has been 
serving Regional Forester Clare Hen- 
dee and Director S. N. Wycoff of the 


ald Kingsley, Agent General of the California Forest and Range Experi- 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction ment Station since 1948 in national 
Ageney. forest administration and research 

This contribution, made chiefly by policies and program matters for the 
Korean residents in Japan with assist- California Region of the Forest Serv- 
ance from some Japanese, was offered ice. 
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Kraemer Joins U.N.K.R.A. 


Dr. J. Hugo Kraemer has been ap- 
pointed by the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency as advisor to 
the Republic of Korea on the rehabili- 
tation of forest resources and forestry, 
U.N.K.R.A. announced recently. 

A native of Albany, New York, Dr. 
Kraemer served since 1951 with the 
National Production Authority of the 
United States Government as Chief of 
section for lumber 
and wood From 1947 to 
1951 he was Associate in Forestry at 
Purdue University’s agricultural ex- 
periment station at Lafayette, In- 
diana. Previously with the 
lumber and paper division of the U.S. 
U. S. 


the conservation 
products. 


he was 
Tariff Commission, and was a 
State Department attache in forestry 
to Norway, Sweden 
Fintand. 


Denmark, and 


Ur. Kraemer, a resident of Arling 
wu, Virginia, studied at the New York 
Staite College of Forestry and the Uni- 
versity of Idaho Forestry School, did 
graduate work at Harvard University 
and Michigan State College, and took 
his doctor’s degree at Yale University. 
He has written three books on woods 
native to Pacitie areas. 


Prout Assumes Enlarged 
8.C.S. Duties 


C. T. Prout, Jr., former district con 
servationist of the Soil Conservation 
Service in the Mobile River Soil Con- 
District, has 
to enlarged duties as forestry special- 


servation been assigned 
ist for forestry planning work in soil 
conservation districts in the southern 
half of Alabama. 

A graduate of the North Carolina 
State School of Forestry, Mr. Prout 
has served in various forestry and ad- 
with the Soil 


ministrative positions 


Conservation Service in North Caro 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama since 1935. 
He was in the Marine Corps during 
World War IT and served 14 months 
in the Pacifie area. 

Mr. Prout is a member of the S.A.F. 
and is president of the Mobile group 
of the Southern Section of the So 
ciety. He is also a 
Alabama Forestry Council. His head 
quarters will remain in Mobile. 


member of the 


Allied 


Gabrielson Awarded 1953 
Leopold Medal 


Dr. Tra N. Gabrielson was presented 
the Aldo Leopold Medal by the Wild 
life Society at the annual banquet of 
the North American Wildlife Con 
ference in’ Washington, on 
March 10. 

Dr. Gabrielson first entered wildlife 
work in 1915 when he was employed 
us a biologist in the Bureau of Bio 
For the next 20 years 
he was that 
many projects, chiefly in the western 


logical Survey. 
assigned by agency to 
states where he became widely recog 
nized as an authority on birds, mam 
mals and other resources, 

In 1935 he 
bureau following the 
“Ding” Darling. 

During Dr. Gabrielson’s tenure, first 
as chief of the Biological Survey and 
then as director of the Fish and Wild 
lite nurtured the newls 
organized Wildlite Re 
search Unit Program and fostered the 
wildlife 


chief of the 
retirement of 


became 


Service, he 
Cooperative 


development of national 
The Pittman-Robertson 
gram was also initiated during his di 


refuges, pro 
rectorship. 

In 1946 he 
dent of the 


became the first 
Wildlife Management 


presi 
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Institute and in that capacity has con- 
tinued to work for the improved ad- 
ministration, management and restora 
tion of renewable natural resources at 
state, federal and international levels. 

Dr. Gabrielson is author or co-author 
ot tive full length books and hundreds 
of seientific papers and popular arti 
cles on ornithology and wildlife con 
servation. He has served as chairman 
of the American delegates to the Inter 
national Whaling Convention and the 
International Union for the Protection 
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“Almost 30 Years Old 
and Still Going Strong”’ 


That's what owners report 
about some of earliest models 
of Pacific Pumpers ever built. 


lype Z 


HEN THE FIRST Pacific Pumper was 

introduced, it was a startling innova 
tion To produce an efficient pump light 
enough to carry by hand into rugged terrain 
but powerful enough to deliver an effective 
flow of water to combat forest blazes was 
news of national importance. Today, after 
nearly 30 years, many of the earliest Pacific 
Pumpers are still in use and are still the 
favorite of experienced fire fighters 
mute testimony to the stamina and depend- 
ability built into all Pacific Pumpers . . . 
and to Pacific Pumper’s policy of supplying 
parts for even the earliest models. 


Years of engineering research and thou- 
sands of practical field tests made possible 
the improverrents incorporated in the ta 
mous Type Y Pacific Pumper .. . the most 
powerful unit ever built for its weight and 
tize, The Type Y Pacific Pumper quickly 
won the approval of experienced fire fighters 
and fire fighting authorities . . . and is still 
the standby of many of the nation’s most 
practical forest fire fighters. Newer, post-war 
models of Pacific Pumper are now available 
. . all even lighter, more compact and 
durable and more versatile for a variety 
of purposes. 


Write for data on the complete line 
of Pacific Pumpers, Pacolized hose 
and accessories. 


of Nature and was only recently 
Natural Re 


sources Information Committee. 


elected chairman of the 


Sierra Club Sponsors 
Wilderness Conference 

The third biennial Wilderness Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Sierra Club, 
will be held Friday and Saturday, 
May 15 and 16, at the Hotel Clare 
serkeley, Calif 


of diseussion will be 


mont in 
Main 
how to maintain and strengthen the 


Loples 


idea of wilderness protection; how to 


Improve existing wilderness areas; 
und the protection of some of the 


wilderness of arctic Alaska. 


Surveying and Mapping 
Congress Held 

The American Congress on Survey 
ing and Mapping held its 13th annual 
eting in Washington, D. C., March 


1,000) members 


23-25. Approximately 


and guests were in attendence. The 


congress is composed of representa 
tive of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, educational institutions, manu 
engineering 


facturers of equipment, 


firms, students and representatives 
from other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. A wide variety of sub- 
jects relating to surveying and map- 
prominent 


ping diseussed — by 


authorities. 


were 


Education 


Pennsylvania Offers Short Course 


A short course in hardwood lumber 
grading and inspection is being offered 
State College, De- 
partment of Forestry, and is open to 
all interested persons June 8-12. A 
member of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association will assist in the 
instructional work of the eourse which 
will consist of: (1) interpretation of 
the hardwood rules; (2) 
spection instructions; (3) considera- 
tions of miscut, thickness, lengths, 
measurement and tally of lumber; (4) 
cuttings; (5) 
standard defects; (6) methods in ap- 
plying the rules; (7) 


by Pennsylvania 


general in- 


clear face and sound 
exceptions to 
standard grades, and; (8) several days 
of actual practices at nearby mills. 

Emphasis will be on local Pennsyl- 
vania hardwoods, 

Advance registration is required and 
the course fee of $25.00 must be mailed 
with the application. An out-of-state 
instructional fee of $5.00 per week is 
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also charged those who are not  resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania. Enrollment is 
limited to 30 persons, and the course 
will not be given unless 20 or more 
have registered. 

The first part of the course will be 
to acquaint the student with the use of 
lumber grading rules, and will be con- 
ducted in the Forestry building on the 
main campus. The phase of practice 
grading will be done at the college 
sawmill and other mills in the adjacent 
area, 

In the event that any persons are 
interested in more details on the course 
they can obtain the desired informa- 
tion by writing to: 

The Pennsylvania State College, De- 
partment of Forestry; Attention: 
Orvel A. Schmidt, State College, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Golden Year of Forestry 
Marked at Michigan State 


Fifty years of Forestry Department 
history and service will be observed at 
Michigan State College with a special 
campus program on Friday, May 22, 
und tours of area forests on Saturday, 
May 23. 

Forestry and nursery areas of inter- 
est to visitors will include the Bogue 
Forest Nursery, named in honor of 
Bogue, first M.S.C. forestry de- 
partment head; the Beal Pinetum 
established in 1896 by Dr. W. J. Beal, 
professor of botany and forestry; the 
Toumey Virgin Woodlot and the Rose 
Lake Wildlife Experiment Station. 
All are on or near the campus at East 
Lansing. 

A day-long tour is planned Saturday 
to the Kellogg Forest Battle 
Creek to see plantings, thinnings, hy- 
brid peplar plots and other points of 
interest, with luncheon to be served in 
the field. 

Hydrologic installations, forest prod- 
ucts and wood utilization laboratories 
and the college sawmill will be other 
points of interest. The M.S.C. for- 
operate nurseries producing 
about 12,000,000 seedling trees a year 
for use by farmers and others in state- 
wide plantings. 


near 


esters 


Taught first as a botany course 
with records of forestry lectures as far 
back as 1882 at the old Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, M.S.C.’s former name 

forestry was set up as a separate 
department in 1903. In 1950, M.S.C. 
set up the Conservation Division, in- 
eluding forestry, fisheries and wildlife, 
forest products, and land and water 
conservation as four separate depart- 
ments. 
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Major forest projects, in addition 
to the above, include the Dunbar For- 
est Experiment Station near Sault 
Ste. Marie in Michigan's Upper Pen- 
insula and the Russ Forest near 
Dowagiac in southwest Michigan. 

Golden anniversary registration will 
start at S a.m. May 22 at the Forestry 
Building, where the Forestry Alumni 
association will meet at 100 a.m. the 
same day. Presiding as alumni presi 
dent will be Durward Robson, 
chief of the Field Administration Div 
ision, Michigan Department of Con- 
servation, 

Buffet luncheon will he served May 
22 in the A. K. Chittenden Memorial 
Forestry Cabin, on the Red Cedar 
River. The cabin was dedicated to 
honor Mr. Chittenden, former head ot 
forestry. 

In a general meeting from 2 to 4:30 
p.m. May 22 in the Musie Auditorium, 
guests will be welcomed by Dr. Clifford 
M. Hardin, director of Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and dean- 
designate of agriculture. Dr. Paul A. 
Herbert, director of the Conservation 
Division, will discuss “The Past, Pres- 
ent and Future” and Dean George <A. 
Garratt of Yale University School ot 
Forestry, a 1920 M.S.C, graduate, will 
talk on “Education and Research in 
Forestry.” 

Dr. T. DD. Stevens, head of the for- 
estry department, will be the toast- 
master at a banquet at 6 pan. May 22 
in the M.S.C. Union. Speakers will 
include Governor G. Mennen Williams, 
Alumni President Robson and Earl W. 
Tinker, class of 1913, now executive 
secretary of American Pulp and Pa- 
per association, New York City. Tinker 
formerly had charge of all cooperative 
programs in state and private forestry 
work for the U.S. Forest Service 

Guests taking the half-day campus 
and nearby area trips Saturday will 
have luncheon at the Union and attend 
the Wisconsin-M.C.S. baseball game 
that afternoon. 


8. C. Holds Sawmill School 

A sawmill training school sponsored 
by the S. C. State Commission of For- 
estry was recently held. District for- 


esters and other technical foresters of 


the commission, as well as U.S. Forest 
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Service and Extension Service foresters  Que., has been appointed instructor in 
attended the training school. The main pulp and paper technology at the col 
part of the training was conducted by lege. He will assume his new duties 
C. J. Telford of the Forest Products April 1. 
Laboratory. G. H. Englerth of the A native of Yonkers, N. Y., Prof. 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- O'Neil received his B.S. in 1933) and 
tion, T. A. MeClay of the Santee Ex- | M.S. in 1935 from the College of For 
perimental Forest, and State Forester — estry at Syracuse. He was with the 
C. H. Flory were also on the program — research department of Hooker Elec 
of the school, trochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
for two years before joining the col 


O'Neil to Head N.Y. Pulp lege faculty as an instructor in 1937, 


The new department head was pro 
moted to assistant professor in 1943, 
Prof. Frederie W. O'Neil has been associate professor in 1945, and pro 
named head of the department of pulp — fessor in 1951. He has been acting 
and paper technology at State Univer 
sity of New York College of Forestry 
at) Syracuse. His appointment was BRANDING HAMMERS 
effe tive March 1 For branding logs, poles, ties, and pulp- 
wood. Trade-mark your products. 
O'Neil succeeds Prot. C. Earl Libby, A. R. SMITH 
who retired last July after 32> years’ Morking Devices 
service to the college, the last 20 as PORTLAND, OREGON 


department head. Prof. Libby now 
heads a new curriculum: in pulp and SILVA COM PASS 
paper technology at the School of For- 

estry, North Carolina State College of Simpler — More Accurate ; 
Agriculture and Engineering of the 
University of North Carolina at Ra- Direct course 
leigh. free literature and instructions. _ 


Gordon M. Moulds of MeMasterville, Dept J, LaPorte, ind. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF PRECISION... 


LEUPOLD Exngcncered COMPASSES 


Ask any veteran forester whose job depends on making fast, 
accurate surveys. He will tell you that LEUPOLD Com- 
passes set a professional standard for accuracy, simplicity 
and convenience. In no other compasses are dimensions, 
weight and size of dial so ideally proportioned. 


Timber cruisers and foresters select 
this precision made compass for its 


compact size and exclusive LEJPOLD 

features. Needle measures 242”, yet L E U Pp 0 L D 

outside maximum diameter of case is . 

only 359”. Easy-to-read dial is grad- C . U | $ E R 

uated to single degrees and marked 

for both quadrant and azimuth read- 

ings. Coin operated external magnetic C 0 M p A § § 

declination adjustment. Township plat 

12. 
Surveyor's staff compass of highest quality. 


Furnished with ball and socket joint for 
mounting on Jacob's staff or tripod. Gradu- 


L E U Pp 0 L D ated straight edge for plane table work. Per- 

manently mounted circular spirit level. 34%” 

needle. Exclusive LEUPOLD external mag- 

0 E T E netic declination adjustment Comes in sad- 
dle leather carrying case with belt loop. 


C 0 M P A S § MODEL B with vertical angle scale awed 


and sight, and 5-min. vernier. ....$50.00 
Choice of degree, per cent, topographic scale. 
AT YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER 


ALL MAKES OF SURVEYING OR USE THIS MAIL ORDER COUPON 


INSTRUMENTS Enclosed is [ \check MO. for $ 
AND COMPASSES REPAIRED | send LEUPOLD Compass checked 


CRUISER © $12.75 
Foremost in manutacture of precision engineering | FORESTER, Move! A 


instruments since 1907 i FORESTER, Move! & 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N. E. GLISAN ST., PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


| 
g 
RANGER 
MODEL 
* 
‘ 
+ 
¥ 
a 
$40.00 | 
$50.00 
Send literature on Compasses, Leve 
Address... - | 
City Zone State 


BOOKS FROM 
McGraw Still 


FOREST MENSURATION 


By Donato Bevce, Consulting Forester, 
Portland, Oregon, and Francis Scnt 
MACHER, Duke University, American for 
Serv edition pages 
$7.00 


Ihe fundamental concept of this 
text is based on a belief of the au 
thors that the best way to teach 
forest mensuration is to teach the 
student how to use its tools. The 
arrangement of material follows a 
classification of the technique re 
quired, rather than the subject: to 
be studied. All common problems 
of mensuration are illustrated by 
modern practices, and a chapter 
has been added on the mensura 
tional phases of using acrial pho 
tographs in timber cruising 


WOOD PRESERVATION 
New 2nd Edition 


By Growce M. Hunt, U.S. Forest Prod 
ucts Laboratory Madison Wisconsin 
and Gromer A. Garwatt, Vale University 
imerican Forestry Seru 102 pages 
$7.50 


Extensively revised, this authorita 
tive text and reference covers the 
entire field of wood preservation, 
including the natural durability 
and treatability of different woods; 
descriptions of the important fungi 
and insects that destroy it; descrip 
tions of common wood preserva 
tives and methods of evaluating 
preservatives; equipment and op 
eration of treating plants; and eco 
NOMIC aspects of wood preservation 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY 
New 3rd Edition 


By S. A. Geanam, Uvrtiversity of Michi 
gan imerwan Forestry Series, pages, 
Sou 


Presents the techniques of forest 
insect control and the underlying 
principles of forest entomology 
with emphasis on the practical and 
ecological aspects of the subject 
Principles are illustrated by a tull 
discussion of representative species 
selected from each important eco 
logical group of forest insects, For 
est entomology is presented as an 
integral part of forest practice 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


department head since Prot. Libby’s 
retirement. 

Moulds received his B.Se. from Me- 
Gill University, Montreal, in 1948. He 
is now a candidate for a Ph.D. degree 
in MeGill’s Division of Industrial and 
Cellulose Chemistry. For the past four 
summers, Moulds has worked on or- 
ganic syntheses at the Central Re- 
search Laboratory of Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd., MeMasterville 


N.Y. Ranger School 
Graduates 45 


Forty-five youths were graduated 
February IS from the State Ranger 
School at Wanakena (N.Y.) at exer 
cises held at State University of New 
York College of Forestry, Syracuse. 
The Ranger School, now in its 41st 
year, is a division of the forestry col 
lege. 

“A Time To Fight” was the com 
mencement address topic of Dr. Charles 
(. Noble, dean of Hendricks Memorial 
Chapel, Syracuse University. Prof. 
Floyd Carlson of the forestry col 
lege gave the invocation and Dean 
Hardy L. Shirley welcomed the °53 
class and their guests. Certificates were 
presented by Dr. Shirley and Prof. 
James F. Dubuar, Ranger School di 
rector for the past 33 years. The pro 
gram closed with a message from Mr. 
Dubuar on “Your Responsibilities.” 

This class makes a total of 1,075 
vraduated from the school since its 
1912 founding. This year’s graduates 
came from 31 New York communities, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecti 
eut, and Rhode Island. 

Established in 1912, the Ranger 
School is located within a 2,330-acre 
forest on Cranberry Lake outlet in the 
Adirondack Mountains. It is the oldest 
and one of only three such schools in 
the United States. 


L.8.U. to Publish Forestry Notes 


The School of Forestry at Louisiana 
State University has inaugurated a 
new series of technical papers. No 
definite publication dates will be set 
for the “LSU Forestry Notes”, rather 
it is planned to distribute research in 
formation as it develops. The notes 
will consist, in the main, of progress 
reports on current research being con 
ducted by faculty and staff members 
connected with the University and with 
the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

In order that an accurate and live 
mailing list may be developed and 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


inaintained, it is requested that indi- 
viduals or organizations interested in 
receiving issues of this publication will 
so indicate in a letter or card ad- 
dressed to LSU FORESTRY NOTES, 
School of Forestry, Louisiana State 
University, University Station, Baton 
Rouge 3, Louisiana. 


Soil and Nursery Research 
Initiated at Auburn 


Forest tree nurserymen may now get 
four standard tests on nursery soils 
by sending samples to the Forestry 
Department, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Alabama. The tests 
now offered include pH, available 
phosphorus, available potash re- 
placeable calcium. Plans are being 
made to add tests for organic matter, 
base exchange, replaceable magnesium 
and possibly total nitrogen by 1954, 
Requests for sampling instructions, 
data sheets, shipping cartons and in- 
formation on costs should be directed 
to W. B. DeVall, Head, Forestry De- 
partment, 

The soil testing service is being ot 
ferred as one of the early phases of a 
nursery management research pro- 
gram. Fundamental studies now un 
derway at the Auburn Nursery are de- 
signed to evaluate various management 
techniques that may increase the num 
ber of plantable seedlings produced 
on the present nursery acreage. This 
work has been initiated with the assist- 
ance of the Alabama Forest Industries 
through the Alabama Forest Products 
Association. By coordinating the soil 
testing program with the nursery jan- 
agement program, new soil manage 
ment techniques can be adequately 
tested and compared under standard- 
ized conditions. New techniques or 
practices developed at the Auburn 
Nursery will be tested at the other 
Alabama forest tree nurseries where 
soil types vary. 

Techniques successful in’ Alabama 
may be of value to nursery and plant 
ing personnel in other states. Sinee 
research of this type is expensive and 
nursery managers seldom have time to 
devote to strictly experimental studies, 
it is anticipated that other states and 
private industries would be willing to 
support or sponsor an expanded pro- 
gram, regional in scope. Current. in- 
formation and recommendations would 
become available without having to 
wait for published results. Consider- 
able interest in this proposal has been 
expressed by foresters and others who 
find themselves confronted with the 
same nursery problems year atter year. 
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POWER The McCulloch 4-30 saw 
has 4 brake horsepower! (There 
are many ways to measure or 
claim horsepower. McCulloch 
saws are rated exclusively by 
occurate dynamometer.) 


SPEED Equipped with exclusive 
new McCulloch high-speed Saber- 
tooth cutter chain, the 4-30 has 
sensational speed; it cuts big 
trees and logs in seconds! 


LIGHT WEIGHT Weight is only 
30 pounds, complete with 14-inch 
blade and chain. No other saws 
of more than 3 hp are this light! 


some other features: 


Automatic clutch... Kick- 
proof automatic - rewind 
starter... Chrome- plated 
cylinder wall... Chrome- 
plated saber steel blade... 
Built-in oiler... Positive 
chain tension control... 
Grouped engine controls, 
including starting primer 
button; no choking required. 


BALANCE Weight is properly 
balanced on each side of blade 
for easy use in all positions — 
bucking, limbing, felling. Bal- 
anced for easy carrying, too. 


ANGLE CUTTING Swing it up- 
side down, blade up, blade 
down, any position you want 
IT ALWAYS CUTS FULL POWER 
WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT. 


McCulloch Motors presents the smooth 
Model 4-30 gasoline-powered chain saw. 
It is a professional-quality saw of advanced 
design, built for fast, all-day sawing in 


World’s Largest 8 


timber up to 5 feet in diameter 


LOW PRICE $325, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles. In 
many localities, this 
saw can pay for itself 
in one week! 


Manufactured and 
guaranteed by the 
world’s largest builders 
of power chain saws; 
sold and serviced by 
factory authorized 
dealers throughout 
U.S. and Canada 


yilders of Power Chain Saws 


McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION + LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
Export Dept.: 301 Clay St, San Francisco 11, Calif, US.A 
Canada: 220 W. First Ave., 
525 First Ave., Quebec, Quebec 
224 N. George Street, Peterboro, Ontario 


Vancouver, B.C 
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IS A ’DOZER THE 


RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
FOR THIS JOB? 


i you think this is a job for a scraper, listen to what 
talph W. Welch reports: 

“My opinion of the U Bulldozer is that it is a piece 
of equipment which replaces a scraper on a short haul.” 


Mr. Welch, superintendent for Berke Brothers, Port- 
land, Ore., backs up his stand with facts. In the job 
pictured —a Forestry Service access road near Zigzag, 
Ore. — the Caterpillar DS with No. SU Bulldozer carried 
an average load of 6 yards every 3 minutes on a 450-foot 
haul. Total production: 120 yards an hour! 

Obviously the No. 8U Bulldozer can replace a scraper 
here. The reasons are many. It can take a large load, 
hold it firmly on the blade making a long haul, and put it 
where you want it. This results from the matched co-or- 
dination between tractor and ‘dozer. Only Caterpillar 
manufactures both as matched equipment. They are 
engineered to work together. 


Berke Brothers favor the Cat* DS — they own 10 of 
them. They also have two No. 12 Motor Graders in their 
Caterpillar team and two Caterpillar D13000 Diesel 
Engines supplying steady power for a shovel and a 
compressor. 

Your Caterpillar Dealer will be happy to show these 
big yellow tractor-dozer teams. Why not set the date? 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Hlinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


“Both Cat and Caterpular are registered trademarks 
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